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part 1: Go-operation and Association 


GERMANY. 


mSCELI/ANKOUS INFORMATION. 


- Extension of agricxjltuiiai, co-opkkation in gerbiany in 1912. 

Agricultural Co-operation in Gennany made remarkable progress 
1912. There were no less than 1,541 new agricultural co-operative 
ieties founded and re^tered in the renter of co-operative societies. 
227 ceased to exist during the year, the real increase was 1,314. This 
lease is far larger than those in the two preceding years, for, in 1911, 
sas 1,087 ^ 1910 only 813. There was an increase in every Hass 

co-operative sodeties, though in various degree \ it was distributed 
ioUows, where it is shown, in the case of each da^, as percentage of 
number of societies existing in the preceding year : 


Loan and Savings Banks 683 == 4.21 % 

Co-operative Societies for Purchase and Sale . 89 = 3.83 % 

Co-operative Dairies (Co-operative Societies for 

Sale of Milk) 62 == 1.81 % 

Other Co-operative Societies 480 = 15.13 % 


Although the rural loan and savings banks were already many, their 
nbei has again increased to a remarkable degree, whilst the group of co- 
:iative societies for purchase and sale and that of the dairies has in- 
ased in smaller proportion. On the other hand, the societies of other 
« than the former have shown the most considerable increase. Among 
se latter we must note quite espedally the increase of the co-operative 
letes for the distribution of electrical energy, of which there were 342 
V ones founded: then, there were 12 new societies for the sale of livestock, 
for hydraulic works, 47 for the employment of machinery, 14 for horse 
?rovement, 18 for homed cattle improvement, and, finalUy, also, 18 
Pasturage of cattle. 

That the number of loan and savings banks is so high, in comparison 
the increase in the previous year and in view of the highfigure already 
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attained is due to the foundation of a new federation of co-opeuj;, 
societies in Bavaria. The Union of -Bavari^ O^tian Peasants, 


.<1* P 


a wellknown fonner deputy, has founded an independent fedeiatioo 
inspection, whence the great movement in favour of the foundation 
new loan and saving banks. The Provincial Fedemtion of Agricul^ 
I^oan Banks, which had already produced good results in Bavaria 
then, for its self preservation, oblijg^ to undertake the foundation 
new banks, more actively thah b^ote. ; ' . . - 

The rapid extension of the co-operative societies for the distributi 
of electrical energy is a consequence of movement manif^ting 
with une^)ected force in favour of the distribution of electrical e 
in the country. We see that in 1912 the increase was very great, espedaii 
in Silesia, Brandenburg, Hanover and Mecklenburg, but above all in Pom 
crania. Bi that province, the work was undertaken methodically, wit! 
the foundation of central sodeties, indutog several cantons in thei 
sphere and having the form of societies limited by shares. The finanda 
teis of the undertaking must be so arranged that the Province, the can! 
ton and the consumers each pay %rd. of the initial costs. As regarij 
local organisation, 510 co-operative societies for the distribution of eleti 
trical energy and forworldng machinery have been promoted, not al| 
however, as yet definitely founded nor regularly registered. 

It niay be observed that, in comparison vrith previous years, few nei 
co-operative societies for dessiccation of potatoes have been formed. 151 
was a bad year for the potato crop. It only amounted to 34,379,offl 
tons, while the usual crop is 45,000,000 tons. It is very evident that tH 
has hindered the foundation of new potato dessiccation undertakirg 
In 1912 the number of the co-operative sodeties was as follows: 

26,576 agricultural co-operative sodeties 
98 central „ »» 

16,927 loan and savings banks 
2,409 co-operative’ societies for purchase and sale 
3^488 „ dairies 

3,654 other co-operative societies. 

The number of members of these 26,576 co-operative sodeties is «: 
nearly 2 500,000. In this number, however, many of the sam mefflw 
are counted sejreral times, for there are many instances m wlu^»™ 
belong at once to several sodeties. But it is hardly possible toamj 
an elBCt estimate. If we distribute this number of members amon? 
co-operative sodeties, we have about : 

in 16,927 loan and savings banks ...... 1,670,000 

2,400 co-operative sodeties for sale and pur- 
chase 2^j000 ff 

n 3,488 co-operative dairies 320,000 .» 

3*654 other co-operative sodeties .... 230,000 






/j^jgge figures show in a very significant manner the consolidation 
^ jgriafitural co-opem movemfint in Germany, They let us see 
titeie'i® a wry wide margin for further development of agri- 
co-operative societies in the future. The members of households 
^ rilial communes is more than 5 ^ millions and that of the independ- 
I iaTtaers exceeds 2% millions. As among the 1,670,000 members of 
• loan and saving banks, there are many who are not farmers, we see 
these banks may become fax more numerous and increase the 
mber of tiieir members, /ttie same may be said of the other classes of 
opeiatiTO societies. However, it must be observed here that the loan 
i savings banks are engaging more and more in collective purchase and 
js hindering the development of the local co-operative purchase sodet- 
Ont of 12,797 loan and savings banks of the National Federation 
Getinan Agric^tural Co-operative Societies, 7,611 had been engaged 
collective purchase since 1910. In the same way, it is scarcely probable 
it the co-operative dairies should increase rapidly. The continually 
leasing consumption of fresh milk in the towns an.d industrial centres 
igainst this in the first place, and, in addition, for techrical and economic 
[sons, it would be better to enlarge the dairies already existing rather 
in to foimd new ones, which, as being smaller, would give inferior 
rite. But we must expect a larger increase in the number of co-opeiat- 
; societies of other chaiacteT, such as has begun in recent years . The 
lowing figures confirm our statement : 

.Societies 


July 1st. 1905 1,443 

June 1st. 1910 2,715 


End of 1912 3,654 


2.— I/UBnjTY OP THE FEDERATIONS FOR INSPECTION AND OF THEIR 
INSPECTORS, ACCORDING TO A DECISION OF THE IMPERIAL COURTS. 


A dedsiou of the Supreme Court of the Empire on the liability of the 
derations for inspection and that of their inspectors has excited keen 
terest in the co-operative world. In recent years it has oft^ happened 
the co-operative societies have tried to make the federation and the 
liable for thrir losses. They daimed* that the leases were due 
the inspection not having been carried out as it ought to have been. 

A co-operative society took action in a case of this kind and in the 
’ resort the Supreme Court of the Empire gave final sentence. On 
24th., 1912 it pronounced a judgment involving important legal 




pitmopli^ withxe^rd to inspcction and the ttspoififtbiMty it entails. ‘jJ 
j iidginp^ f. 'was pul^ished ih the axthmanber of the -Review of the 
map Agiicultuial Co-opemtive Sodefe (i), on Ifarch 30th., 1912 v 

gpaeial rales that ^ estaldiShed by this dedsioc are tl*, 

^ven together. 

(a) Liabiliiy of iho Federations for Inspection, 

It is first of all dearly established by this deddon that there can b 
no question as to the duty of a federation to guide the sodeties affiliate 
to it. This would be the annihilation of selpheip and indep^dent inaa 
agement, which are the very foundation of German co-opeiatirm. 

In this judgment of the Court, no answer is g^ven to the questia 
as to the liability of the Federation, in order that such liability may j 
shown in its rales, for the facts <m which the lawsuit was based di 
not demand it. The Court contented itself with putting the ^tio 
whether, in accordance with the provisions of the law on co-opeiatiop 
inspection, and under what drcumstances, an action for damage coni 
be brought. With regard to the legal liability of the federations fo 
inspection, the court e3q)re3sed itself as Mows; 

1. It is too little to consider that tiie federation has no other dnti 
than that of appointing an experienced inspector. When, in §§56 and 6 
of the law on co-operation the duty of inspection is mentioned as inctua 
bent on the Federation, it is to be understood that there must be a le^ 
obligation between the federation and its aMated sodeties cansistia 
in the simple duty of the.apppintment of an inspector. 

2. The Federation, ipust, ip the first place, exercise supervisiii 
over the inspectors appoint^^by it. . This is s^n in §63, No. 3 of the lai 
on co-operation, where it is laid down that it is the duty of the inspecta 
to present to the Board of Management of the Federation a dupliatt 
copy of his report of his inspections . This provision would have no sensj 
if the Federation were not thereby empowered to intervene in cj 
the work of the inspector were insufficiently or even incorrectly If 
When a Federation observes such deficiency in its inspector and ne^ecB 
to take the steps the circamstan.ces call for, if need be dismissing tbm 
spector, it will have to compensate for any loss suffered through his acbw 

3. On the other hand, the Federation is only liable for damage 

which are really traceable to it. It is only so culpa in 

iodiendo, that is to say for damage due to its appmtment of tde 
spector and through its want of supervision over Mm, in so for as y 
law on co-operation this supervision is a duty incumbent on 1 • i 
Ffederation is not Ikbk for the insufficiency of the work done ^ 
inspector after it has done its duty by appointing and ^ 

4. Tbt inspector must not be considered as legally ^ 

represent the Federation. He is quite simply an expert charged . 

(i) Deutsche iandwirischaftUche Getiossettsehafispresse, 
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> to perfMin a definite service, but has nothing to do with the organ- 
tion of the Federation. Section 278 of the 0 vil Code (i) does not 
apply ^ abow all, because, 

is seen, when we consider the intention of the provisions 
jaw on co-opeiation and on the inspe<^ou to be carried out by the 
ieiation, it is not the part of the Ffedeiation to perform the prescribed 
ties. great importauxce must not be given to article 52, accotd- 
t to whidi the work of a co-operative society is subject to examination 
?an mspector. 

In accordance with these principles, the court decided that the fed- 
jtion for inspection accused had not failed in the discharge of its duties, 
le feet that the inspector omitted to forward to the president of the fed- 
ition a copy of his report on the inspection performed by him is only, 
scolding to the Court, in form an infringement of No. 3 of art. 63 of the 
n on co-operative societies, and could lead to no injurious consequences. 

(b) Liability of the Inspector. 

With regard to the liability of the Inspector, the Supreme Court of 
le Empire pronounced itself to the effect that the inspector, whether 
ppoint^ by the federation or by the court, has equally a legal obligation 
wards the society, as a result of which he is bound to give compensation 
i dainages due to his fault in the exercise of his functions . He is , however, 
oly liable for damage due purely and simply to his having failed in his 
lities, but that must be proved by the plaintiff, that is to say, in the case 
I pdnt, by the society. 

j Practically, it is far more difficult than might be thoi^ht at first 
Ut, to furnish proof of this. Even when a fault has really been commit- 
w, either by the Federation or by the inspector, it is extremely difficult 
b prove that the loss is directly due to the fault. Besides, as in 
ises of this kind there will always be a fault also on the part of the so- 
ety, and especially of its board of managemen.t, it is difficult to distrib- 
te the liability accurately. Xhus a case will seldom present itself in 
iiich the inspector or the federation is exclusively liable for damages. 

Everything considered, those concerned, the federations, inspectors, 
id co-operative societies, can only congratulate themselves on theconclus- 
•K of the Supreme Court. Federations that have carefully dis- 
) 3 ^ed the obligations imposed on them by the law on co-operative so- 
fties, in relation to the appointment and supervision of inspectors, can 
“t he called to account for losses due to the inspection having been im- 
•ifectly carried out. Inspectors who have performed their duties 
ith every care will be freed from all liability. They will, on the contrary, 
‘ filled to account for losses whenever it is proved that the society has 

(i) It is provided in that aecdoD that if the l^al representative of any one who has duties 
' perfonn, or penans employed by him in the performance of the above duties, fail in 
to them, he is liable to the gamp degree as if the fault were his own. 
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inconed these thiocJ# the sole fact of having failed in their 
ional d^^ticms either wilfully or through ne^gence. 

As to the societies theinsdyes, they will be aWe to see from ^ 
dsion how much importance the Suprwie Court attaches to 
for the security of their business. They must also understand, thatj 
the federations and inspectors assume a serious resp(^bility, the impoii 
anoe of which cannot be top highly rated, they have a right to correspoiK^ 
advantages. The way in which the c<^ begins Ihe statement of ^ 
grounds of its decision witnesses to the just conception it has of co-open 
tion. It refers to the ‘^independence of the sodeties, which is the fmuij, 
mental character of German co-operation.” 

It is to be hoped that the inspection always be carefully carried 
out by those concerned, and, at the same time, that the societies maynt 
ver lose sight of that just and significant maxim of the Supreme Conn 
of the Empire : The duty of the board of management is to cany « 
the business, and that of the council of supervision to supervise it conHui 
Ually.” 


* 

« * 


^ Debates and decisions of the sSth. congress of german agju 

COLTURAE co-operative SOCIETIES AT DRESDEN, ON THE llth. AND I 2 tfc 

OP July, 1912. 

Every year, and generaUy in July, though formerly it was in An 
gust a Congress is held of the German Agricultural Co-operative Sodel 
ies and Federations belonging to the " Reichsverband der dentsche 
landwirtschaftlichen Genossenschaften 

This Congress is every year held in a different district within the spheri 

of the federation. Thisisin order to diffuse the principles of co-opeiationo 

every part of the Empire, and at the same time to allow those who attes 
the congress tobecoineacquainted with the various forms and mamfestatiffli 
of co-operation . The general meeting of the Congress lasts two days Go 
erally, previous to this there are two or three days in wHch s^aal mi 
ings of the various administrative organs of ReichsverhaM of 
Board of Management and the General Commission are held, f 
are also meetings of the inspectors, of the co-operative dai^ mstni® 
and the ofBdals of the employ^’ insurance societies. The ton^ 
ends with an excursion. In 1912 the two public meetings were te a 
Dresden on July nth. and 12th. The members had the ” 

ing again among them. Privy Councillor Hoas, of Damstad , 
eral Manager and founder of the federation, just recovered from a 
illues 5 (I). 

(i) On Fehmary 8th., 1913, Privy Coimcaior Hoas was finaUy lost to 
world. In one of the foUowing nnmbcis of our BnlkUn we shall give an 
Hfe and sImU above all dweU on aU the benefits agricultural co-operation 0 


/fjje discu^wis opened with a report on the work of the Regional 
igjation ^ SaoEOoy by which the Congress was organized. Aulic Conn- 
Badi of Dresden, Manager of the above Federation, showed that 
j)^ffflopmeni of Agricultural Co-operation in Saxony, has long suffered 
[flthe^ effects of tiie aisis of 1873 and 1874. This crisis dedaring it- 
after the extraordinary and consequ«itiy abnormal development 
economy caused the failure of many credit co-operative so- 
tia of Schulze-Delitzsch type. These disasters exdted among the 
oeis a great aversion from co-^rative enterprise. It was only 
> law of 1889 on co-operative societies that again aroused their interest 
\ sympariiy for the idea. Since then, agricultural co-operation has 
sloped marvelloosly in Saxony. 

in the summer of 1912 there were 514 agricultural societies, 479 
them affiliated to the Federation. The total number of their members 
s 28,409. The co-operative loan and savings banks and the sodeties 
collective purchase have developed in Saxony to a quite spedal de- 
^ for it is in the combination of finandal and commerdal business 
it the fanners most of all find the advantages of co-operation. The 
jk accomplished by the sodeties exclusively for purchase of farm re- 
isites and sale of agricultural produce is not less providential, for there 
CO other department of business ip. which there is so little commerdal 
cesty. 

There are comparatively few co-operative dairies in Saxony that have 
tained a certain prosperity. This is explained by the fact that the con- 
mption of milk and its products is in excess of the local production, 
:d no need for co-operation is felt in the case of goods the sale of which 
fairly easy. There is another dass of co-operative sodety of great 
Kmomic importance, that namely for water supply. These sodeties 
ive been of great service both for men and animals. The same may 
[ said of the co-operative pasturage sodeties which are foimd in larger 
umber in the Saxon than in all the other German federations. They 
»ve been a great benefit for the general health of the livestock of the 
gion. And this assertion certainly loses none of its value, even if there 
ive been periods of drought and epidemic which have injured our live- 
iod. 

[ The credit co-operative sodeties and the sodeties for purchase and 
pe depend on two central sodeties : namely, the Landesgenossenschafts- 
fsse {Central Bank for tiae Saxon Co-operative Sodeties) and the the 
fj^wirtschafUiche Zentralgenossenschaft (Central Agricultural Co-oper- 
pve Society). Besides this Zentralgenossenschaft, Saxony has three 
wei institutes organized on similar prindples. These are the Co-op- 
Ptive Sodety for Purchase and Sale iot Oherlausitz at Zittau, founded 
[1895; the Co-operative Granary of I^obau, and the Co-operative Mill, 
pkery and Warehouse of Oberes Miiglitztal at Barenhecke. 

This communication was followed by the Annual Report, presented 
Ihe Rural Economic CoundUor Johannsen of Hanover, in the name 
the piesident. A part of this Report indudes information we 




^ve m this artide. The «st, consistmg <rf statistical data 
TO tove aJKady reported aad amply comments on m the nttmberof 
BnBetm ior November, 1912. So we do jiot think it necessary to d^j 

with it further. ^ ^ 

The Report presented by Prof. Dr. Dade of Berhn, General Secret^, 
tl^ Imperial Board of i^culture, on the moral and economic foi^ 
of co-operation in German agriculture/' witnesses to a high appreciati(4 
and a deep knowledge of the subject. He summamed his report in hg 
interesting conclusion on the “ Limits of Co-operative Aaion/* He said, 

“ Human action is determined by motives of social and individual charac- 
ter. In its nature, the co-operative movement is social. Yet it 
not exclude individual action, which is of great impoi^ce in the history 
of agriculture. Thus the development of co-operation finds its limits 
where individual action can produce economic and moral r^ults of high- 
er importance for the general interest, and where a certain number o| 
persons desirous of uniting in co-operative societies encounter ksunnount- 
able legal and technical difficulties. Therefore it is not advisable toei- 
tend the work of a co-operative society to the soil which is the most im- 
portant fiictor in production, or to the immediate work of agriculttiTe, 
since, in such case, obstacles would be placed in way of the exercise 
of tli personal capacity of the farmer, his independence, his just 
sentimer.t of responsibility towards his family and the State. Besides, 
agriculture would lose the private and family character that it has had ic 
Germany from the earliest times. 

Dr. Rabe, of Halle on S., rural economic coundllor, then spoke m 
the following subject : How far do co-operative societies contribute to t 
suitable utilisation of farm requisites ? ... 

The speaker showed how the agricultural co-operative societies 
contribute to the econ.omic and intellectual progress, above aU of small 
and medium fermeis, and how quite espedaUy they exert their eflacaaoiE 
influence on the increase of agricultural porduction by rendering possible 
a more extensive use of farm requisites. He spo^ quite spedallyo t 
providential work of the co-operative sodeties for the supply of rattle 
food in 1911, when this was scarce. Dr. Petermann, Counallor of ^ 
nomy at Chemnitz, read his report on the question of the com^sffrf 
declaration of the faUy matter in cheeses. Bor many years the produ^n 
of the regions in which cheeses are rich in fats and the technica . 

of aUmentary produce have been making propaganda in favour ot ^ 
It has naturaly encountered opposition from the producers of 
poorer in ffits. The latter are afraid, on the one hand, 
being discredited, and, on the other, that thdr difficulties m selling 
be increased by the Mgh charges for analysis. The meeting accep 
conchisioE® . embodied in the Rep(^. The presenter of the sa«ies^ 
that it was dangerous to apply a simple s^le of ^ 

and that the matter should be carefully wdghed , in order that tne 
conditions of j^oduction in the difierent regions should vrapar 

dr^ importance. The Congress therefore charged the Board ot 
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t of the FedemtKHi to occupy itself in the matter and to see 

> tit interests of tl» German producers are protectM, 

^ piflL Dt* Malice of tlte University of I^pzig, spoke of the formation 
go-op^aHv^ societies and of farms for the improvement and 

of pk^' yesas ago Prof, Falke devoted a great deal of 

kgntiott to the subject and has also himself co-operated practically 
Mje foiiiidation of C0|^K3perative farms of this character. The condusions 
ame to, as shown in the report, are as follows : 

'The experiments up to the present made in the field of co-operative 
^ dispose us to the belief that in regions where small farms pre- 
these pastures meet the requirements of homed cattle improvement, 
lever, the task the co-operative sodety has to perform is prindpally 
cative. In these le^ons homed cattle improvement can only really 
jjice when each improver owns pastures of larger or smaller area. • 
The economic success of the co-operative pasture sodeties depends 
ve all on the personal action of their managers. 

The foundation of co-operative pig improvement establishments is 
daily important for regions where this class of improvement is rare 
i(jn-eiist^t. In such regions the co-operative sodety has to serve 
IE encouragement and guide, while at tie same time it provides the 
neis with boars. 

Co-operative pig improvement sodeties may have thdr influence 
the formation of the price of pork, etc. These prices mustberegulat- 
bothin the interest of the producers and of the consumers, for they 
subject to great variation and there is a great difference between the 
jand purchase prices. For the purpose, the co-operative sodeties 
old work in agreement with the communal coundls and make contiacts 
hthem, if possible for long periods, for the supply of butchers' meat 
cheap and uniform rates. Such agreements might be based on the 
ances that the town coundls might make to the co-operative sodet- 
foT their working expenses. • The effect of such common action would 
the drawing together of town and country and the establishment of 
understanding for their -mutual advantage." 

Such condusion of long term contracts between livestock producers 
town coundls is a matter in which both the public and the co-opeiat- 
sodeties have recently taken a keen interest. We slmll deal more 
aigth with the matter in the following section. 

An equally interesting subject of great present importance vras dealt 
^pp, Superior Privy Coundllor and General Manager of the 
t Prussian Ivandschaft. He spoke of the Importance of Public Insurance 
for the Rural Population in Co-operation with the Co-operative 
ani Pederations, Thanks to the untiring labours of Coundllor 
recent years, puMic life insurance institutes for the agricultural 
^ Mve been founded in six provinces of Prussia. The subject of 
ttsui^oe has recently acquired even greater interest, for the urban 
l^rative distributive sodeties of the Central Federation of Hamburg 
labourers' leagues have undertaken to form a life insurance in- 
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statute mid^r tije (A Voli^fiif^OT^c, But as it. ws^ feaied thata— 
iiKlitsite of this kind would only consider da^ inteieats and tbs acce® 
qate dass animosities, it was attempted to improve nattets by tb foon, 
ntion of a popukr national insurance office on a. wide basis. Stanj, 
this scheme, Dr. Kapp went on to formulate the following cocdn 
ions which were approved by the meeting : ^ ^ 

" It is very desirable that life in8urau<» shmud develop as speedij 
as possible and that its advantages should be available for every dj 
of tile population, and espedaUy of the mrnl popnlation, which up toil 
present has been Uttle - inclined for this kind of insurance. 

^ The 28th Congress of German Agricultural Cooperative ^ti 
holds that, there is a means perfectly adapted for the accomplishm 
of this mistion, namely pubUc life insurance as it has been for some tii 
transacted by indepen.dart hfe insurance sodeties m common law. 

The public life insurance institutes have it for thdr end and obje 
to hinder the capital accumulated by savings from leaving the coma 
for the towns and industrial centres, for the purpose of insuring lifem 
thus indirectly favouring and extending the rural exodus, as it .may 1 
proved has happened in the case of mon ey invested m pnvatemsMatt 
Inch cadtal must, on the contrary be saved and utilised for the econom 
development of the districts in which it was produced. It must espeda 
ly serve for dismortgaging, for the rdnforcement of real estate, and! 
the encouragement of the professional adtivity of the urban and nii 
classes This insurance must also serve to exate m the labom 
the desire to protect thdr own interests which is inclined to slumber n 
der the influence of the sodal political legislaticm of the Empire, toe 
courage them in economic independence and to excite in them the senl 
meat of thdr dignity and their responsibiUty. To attain^ this cb 
to compulsory old age and disablement insurance as estebtekd by 
must be added popular life insurance on a wide basis. All this harmom 
well with the spirit of co-operation and consequently deserves t 
unUmited support of the German agricultural co-operative soaetl 
and their Federations. 

It is also necesssary for the general manager to: 

1. enter into relations vnth the Federation of Geiman Publi U 

Insurance Institutes.in order to lay the necessa^ basm for the fomd t 
of popular insurance of general utihty on a national foundation imn 
collaboration of the co-operative organizations ; , 

2. promote the foundation of public life 
the States of the ^npire or the provinces m 

In the fifth section we shall speak more in detail of this coua 
on the part of the co-operative organizations. Hoheneffi 

The last item on the agenda was dealt with by 
Munich, Economic Councillor and ’ 7^,1 “1 Cocpui 

Federation of Agricultural Loan 

ive Sodeties, namely ■. To itM degree and on what conditions 1 
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0 end kmiH ^bU to contribute to satisfy ^ real credit needs of 

^**!?II^yirrfehai4ie prina of the nual ban savings bsuillts 

-1 — ^ *'‘“1 credits for the working expenses of fannmg 


A dt U^ ^al wr mortgage cre<Mt. However in practice, whether 
' rijat tfie management of the banks have not the energy to re fusethoae 
*®i ^ gjedit, or that they have a superabundance ofcash aud desire 
obtain higher interest than the central co-operative bonks generally 
* j amount of capital has been invested in real credit. Tl^ 
of loans entails a danger that the co-operative societies may find 
Selves with no availble capital, above all in moments of financial 
^ So the Congress of Co-operative Societies recommends greater 
y^ce in tMs class of business. It has laid it down that loan and 
banks must only engage in credit business when there is no risk 
L^r immediate solvency and the necessary funds are guaranteed by 
j^l provisions such as those in the Bavarian law on the subdivision 
•rural land. 


- SuPPI/Y OP MEAT TO TOWNS BY THE CO-OPERATIVE ORGANIZATIONS, 
ON LONG TERM CONTRACTS WITH THE COMMUNES. 


In his report above referred to, Prof. Dr. Falke stated his conclusions, 
tech were accepted by the meeting, maintaining the advantage of con- 
icts of this nature. What led him to these conclusions was the con- 
id entered into at the beginning of 1912 between the towns of Ulm 
Id Neu-Ulm and the Dig Improvement and Fattening Society of the 
fctiict of Neu Ulm. In that contract the towns undertook for a period 
five years to buy a fixed quantity of pork at 126 marte per quintal. 
yt contract contained also other clauses which were reproduced in the 
imber of this Bulletin for August, 1912. 

In less time than could have been believed, the resolution of the Con- 
Ks of Co-Operative Sodleties and the example of the towns of Ulm and 
m-Ulm have had a practical effect. In consequence of the scarcity 
nieat and the epidemic of thrush, of the economic progress as well 
of other influenoes of an international character, in the autumn of 1912 
CK was an extraordinary rise in the prices of livestock and of butchers 
sat, As a remedy, the 1 government of several States took measures 
tfie facilitation of the supply of livestock and butchers* meat to towns 
d organizations of public utility. These measures consisted in a reduc- 
w (^30 % on carriage and a reduction of the customs dues. 

^ consequence of this, the communal coundls engaged to take 
to facilitate the supply of meat. Many towns even directly 




{at the iniport of 

ttotociediate action of the coniinimes often moagh ^t with su* 
oili»(»tB»n on the part of the proptieto® of slat^rhouses. 

eonsamefi veiyieady toappioye it, aboro^U pootetda# 
eSi 'Who, lightly or wrirnglyoonsideted the meatimportedfromRiissiain 
JMbnd to be of inferior quality, ■ _ . 

Under drcomstanoes, the nattonhl hvesto^ improvers notifa 

the ccaninuues that they could suj^y laige quantities of butchers’ hbh 
above all of poA, at prices far lower than those .current, provided it 
towns would engage to buy a definite amount for a certain number of yeij 
Thus everywhere, the desire was rrumijested for long Urm contraUs jot ^ 
suiMv of butchers’ meat at fixed rates. 

^ The various governments themselves encouraged the tooveaaf 
Thus on October 35th., 1912, the Imperial ChanceEor made the foBowii 
declaration to Parliament I think that we should very seriously « 
sidei wbether an agreement of this nature between the agncultuial co 
operative societies and the toums may not have a very beneficial ii 

ftuence on the price of meat/* 

However up to the present, as far as can be learnt, the offers mad 
bv the co-operative societies and the Chambers of Agriculture togeth 
to the cominunes to supply pigs for five years at a fixed pnce have bee 
refused at least by the more important towns, for vanous reasons. C 
the one hand, there are administrative reasons, for the communes d 
not wish to bind themselves by a contract which they vnll very piobak 
find it rather dif&cult to observe. On the other hand, ttere are aj 
economic reasons as the interests of the butchers have to be consider^ 
But there is yet another reason, of greater importance, that is the qts 
tion of price. Although the prices proposed to them are 12 or 15 mi 
below those of the market to day, yet the communes insider them ti 
Ugh In fact they calculate on a considerable fall in the presen pnce 
To this, the producers reply that the prices they ^k are based on the aw 
age for the kst five years, and that, in view of the general increase mfi 
c^t of agricultural production, it is no longer possible to hope for cc 
siderable faU in price of the pr^uce m the futi^ econ® 

Certainly, in the interest of general as well as of 
it is desirable that a full trial be made of these long term 
supply Such is the point of view also accepted by 
it^flr the Co-operat^ Sc^ of Livestock, the Reichsverband commissi 

exbressed in the following resolution ; i cum 

^ I. The efforts made to arrange attracts for several yearn E 

of butchers' meat (pork) to the^ communes, my Th 

deserve the warmest support, for 5 “^, *^tnd c« 

contrads: fiiay lead to a certam regulanty of Pfodtfctioi^, an 

qaentiy, to the estabhshment of tte Sli eng* 

2. The contracts for supply miBt be based m tte , 

tiuin t of the pioduceis to supply a certain quantity of 





^jpose it is of fttetdaiitetital importance tbat the producers should 
^ to deliver %rd, and eventually ^th. of their ordinary production. 
3. The lafjge and powerful co-operative societies for the sale of 
tteit can cotmt on a la^e quantity of livestock regularly supplied 
i\xdt members, nright directly undertake for their account 
iupply of livesrtodc at a fixed price and bear the risks of eventual 
gesitt the pric^. A risk of this kind, however, cau^only be assumed, 
e liave said, by co-operative societies for the sale of livestock, which 
trong and have a really substantial financial basis. 

The co-operative societies that are not so strong and have less 
[able money, can only exert an intermediate action . For the purpose, 
would have, as we said in No. 2, to oblige their members by special 
facts to deliver a specified number of animals. 

5. It is not advisable for co-operative societies, other than those 
:lie sale of livestock, to tender for contracts of this sort, even as mere 
rmediaries, since, for the sale of livestock, experience and special know- 
e axe required such as the other societies have not. However it be, 
ley wish to engage in this class of business, they must take the great- 
precautions. 

It is to be hoped that the commission appointed by the Home Office 
xmine the conditions of the livestock and meat market will throw still 
e light on this highly important matter, concentrating all its ener- 
on the study. 


— The action op the agricultural co-operative soaETiEs 
IN behalf op popular life insurance. 


For the reasons given in § 6, thanks to the foundation, of public in- 
ance institutes and the Volksfursorge, the extension of life insurance 
1 become a question of great present importance. The agricultural 
janizations have the greater interest in it as the number of persons 
fired among the rural classes is five times less that in the towns. Dr. 
pp accounts for this difference by the fact that the country people 
^ a less been intelligence, and their distrust is aroused by the excess- 
insKting of the agents of the private societies and above all they 
averse from entrusting their modest savings to societies with which 
yare totally imacquainted. But certainly these are not the causes, 
^ must not overlook important reasons of a material character ; 
'<tituml industry yields less in proportion than other industries. 
;revenue from it is not derived from man 's work only, but also from the 
‘^1 permanently invested, the real estate. The fanner has, there - 
rather a tendency to invest his saving in develojnng or improving 
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jjjive spolKtt. There does not exist the most perfect harmony among 
ton at present. The public popular insurance institutes reproach 
T^vate institutes with aiming chiefly at making profits, whilst the lat- 
^^ewthe cmnpetition of the public institutes, support^ by the State 
r^wities and the independent corporations, with no favourable eye, 
as ^wtee,^C«n^tition has this good eiect of exidting interest 
. insurance in, a cmitinttallv wider field. 

Ap^icitliural Co-operative Societies and their Federations may very 
^jjgclijiaUy aid in the development of life insumnce and eventually in that 
of popular insurance. In fact, they unite in personal and economic re- 
hlions more than two and a half million members and in addition extend 
^ l>S3?otid their own circle. I^t us remember there arc miU- 

■ OS of persons in the country, who, although not registered among the 
embers of the rural credit societies, hone the less make use of them as 
vitigs banks. Practically, the co-operative societies may assist in the 
•velopment of insurance by means of contracts between the federations 
: co-operative societies and the insurance societies. The public life 
sBiance institutes have evinced the desire, which is indeed fully just- 
ied that the co-operative societies should give them the preference, 
jid this desire certainly, deserves to be encouraged, when we consider 
ie character of public utility of the public institutes, and their relation 
ith the political and administrative authorities, the Landschaften and 
^ Chambers of Agriculturc, and finally their tendency to reserve the 
mounts of their premiums .collected for investment in rural mortgages, 
fet we must also consider that a large number of federations of co-op - 
raiive societies have already for many years been in the habit of making 
ootiacts of this nature with certain of, the most important life insurance 
odeties. In terms of these ccm tracts, the federations and their depend- , 
fit co-operative sofieties undertake to provide for propaganda by word 
if mouth and in writing, to co-operate in the preparation of contracts, 

» collect premiums, to pay the amounts assured and to regulate matters 
if dispute. In return for these ser\dces, they receive a small compens- 
ition. Some federations and a laige number of loan and sa^nngs banks 
Jave founded societies for assistance in cases of death. In most of the 
iooperative societies these are merely charitable institutions, and the 
^aitics concerned can daim no assistance from them legally. Sometimes, 
igain, there arc small insurance institutes that transact their busine^ 
^ means of the^ premiums paid by their members. In this case, their 
fewlopment must inevitably, in the future, be influenced by the efforts 
Df which we have spoken, and which are having their effect. However, 
fw the moment, it is not possible to predict vnth any certainty in what 
Election they will devel<Sp. , 




— 'The new iaw os isstnukscE of empioebbs, aiJd op oid 

AND SUEVIVORS’ WSTOANCE FOR EHPtOEEES OF COK)peraiiJ 

societies. * 


The Imperial Law of December 20th., 1911 on Insurance of Empbf 
ees which 4 me into force on January ist., 1913. wril have considmbl, 
influence on the institutions organised for the purpose by the federaticBi 
of co-operative societies. In consequence of the increase of agricultim 
co-ope^ve societies, the number of professional employees, to whom th, 
law MoUes in the Federations, central co-operative societies and thoosaiiil 
of ind^dent co-operative societies, above aU of dames is consida 
able, m shall scarcely go wrong in saying that, m org^ed agncdta 
co-operation there are 20,000 employees of the Federaboia and soaetis 
to wkim this insurance law applies. The employ^ of the gota<« 
co-operative societies can only consider it as an advanre m the depi 
^^of social poUtics. In fact, up to the pre^t, for the «n<»t part^, 
employees of professional agricultural associations have not enjoyed t 
benefits of sic3mess and old age insuiance. 

The law grants to the persons insured an old age ^nsion^d 
ions for their heirs, besides, in certain definite cases ^ 

illness for the prevention of professional disablement. The ^ds foit 
insurance are movided by means of monthly contnbutions from the ® 
ployees and tL employed in equal proportion. These montUycon 
utiLs are in proportion to the wages received. They amount on an 1 
erage to about 8%, but this proportion decrease 
er, for then the wage earners are at 

of the eeneral Imperial law on insurance of employers ^ L 

The insured employee reaves his old age ^ “ .^on' foWeath 

vpar OT he is lecogtiised to be disabled , on . t ju 

old age pension is fixed once for all m accordance wi 
the eLp^e’s wages and the number of the 
An employee of a federation, who, for ejample, at ^ age 5 . ^ 

wages at first of 2,500 marks, gradually mcre^ed to 5,000 
age of 65* will receive a pension of 1,586 marks. extre»®“ 

If such a pension may serve as a guarantee a^in . j 
we hoover, consider it fully sufficient to 

age. The co-operative federations, the ^ ^ . jsitiW 

and the larger and more prosperous sickness a 

made it a point of honour to msure their employees a^st 



I age, the iB^mum granted by the law. For this pur- 

a. ^ IrapeiM Bedmtico and the iUttffeisett five years 

(, founded the lasiirance Society for the ^aployees of the German Agri- 
Co-opeiative Societies (i) and the Raiffeisen Pension Society (a). 
Jig before ihe cdmkg into force of the lav^ on ^te insurance (rf employ- 
. ^ private bittinesses, the two pension societies offered the employees 
the fedeiatioos and co-operative societies insured with them, a pto- 
essively graduated insurance againstsicknessand <^age> while as yet 
I legal mitumum had been established. The amount assured was be- 
ies superior to that now fixed by the law. This is because, by the law, 
e employers contribute to the insurance of their employees 4 % of their 
iges, whilst the federations and co-operative societies, in their char- 
ter of employers, already pay a larger proportion to tieir own co-op- 
ative insuiance institutes. 

However, only a very small group of employees of federations and pro- 
ssional associations benefited by this organisation. On July ist., 1912, 
lere were 333 members of the Insurance Society of the Employees of the 
ennan Agricultural Co-operative Societies, and on Julyist., 1911 there 
ere 299 members in the Raiffeisen Pension Society. That is to say, 
at most of the employees of the federations and professional co-opeta- 
ve societies were excluded from the benefits of these insurance estab- 
ilimeats. The new Imperial Eaw on insurance of employees of private 
isinesses will introduce important modifications in the organisation of 
Mse two co-operative insurance institutes. We cannot yet foresee what 
ley will be, as the legnl provisions are not sufficiently dear and there 
iD be other provisions in the executive regulations. The co-opemtive 
Ension societies very probably act as supplementary societies for the guar- 
atee of new benefits for employees who, by the insurance law, will be com- 
elled to insure in the Imperial Insurance Institute. 

These sodeties will also insure the employees of the co-operative 
odeties, who, as being in receipt of more than 5,000 marks in wages, are 
ot compelled to insure. These are the employees engaged in the office 
f the management of the federations, the central co-operative societies 
d a large number of the most important independent co-operative so- 
feties. We may mention a^in that a large group of federations, central 
wjperative sodeties and simple co-operative sodeties have formed spe- 
41 pension funds for their officers and employees. We cannot yet judge 
it tlK influence of the imperial law in question on this or^nisation. 

I The imperial law on the insurance of the employees in private busi- 
^ will doubtless end in the agricultural co-operative orgauisatious 
Faring themselves more and more with sickness and old age insurance 
P their employees. This is a great step forward, not only for the employ- 


h) dtr iwisAen landmttschaftUchen Genossenuhttpsh^wttn. 

( 2 ) t^mionskasu Ra^eisM 



eea bat for genas^^ f^2“**^ng extea 

loH^aaiftintenaty <»-<ipe*i^ JP’*® 'mpoitJ 

teito jeotrfitwo of tite riu^ttyees ^ the fetoati«>s professional a 

abnafive societi®. »*» tlferrfwe fiie more tw^ antoeeesMty for tfe, 
• to^tae theaisdves tlBt their ai* satis^ Anth that si( 

aatiOB and deteinuned to deyote thefflsdvM coopaatio 

®ieie is no need of farther ej»lmation to shof how efiechwly andefe 
a^ously an insurance of a st&cient sum against owi age sicknQ 
iayotirs tHs end. 


BELGIUM. 

[E NEW OFFICIAL STATISTICS OF THE AGRICUETURAE 
ASSOCIATIONS IN BELGIUM. 


sources; 

SlAUStlflitlB DE la StrO’AIION DES ASSOCIATIONS D*INTBRRt AORICOLE VBKDANT- 
I’joWBB 19*®* SUdisiieal Rttum of the AssocidHota in Connexions wUh AgHenUuro 

jorthe Year 1910), Department of AgricaUnre and PubUc Woks, Bruaids, Odry, 

Momaiens, 1912. 


The Bepaitment ot.Agriciature and Public Works has recentl7 
ifelifid new statistics couceming Agricultural Assodatioas (i)* which 
the result of a special enquiry made in iqn. The data they give 
ite to the end of 1910, 

As in preceding statistic, the different societies (2) are divided 
) five categories, which are as follows ; 

(X) Agricultural Professional Societies (agricultural " cornices 
i leagues, farmwomen^s clubs, poultry keepers* and bee keepers* so- 
ies, livestock improvement syndicates) ; 

(B) Societies, or Syndicates for the purchase of seeds, manures, 
tie-feeds and agricultural machines ; 

(Q Societies, or Syndicates for the sale of milk, the manufacture 
sale of butter and cheese, (co-operative dairies) ; 

(B) Agricultural (hedit Societies, (agricultural comptoirs, Raiffei- 
rjtral banks, central agricultural credit banks, Schulze-Delitzsch 
ite) ; 

(£) Agricultural Insurance Societies (cattle insurance and the in- 
ince of crops). 

h the present article, we shall deal with the more important data 
to a^odations in the first four categories. The statistics of 
iTauce sodeties are re^rved for a future artide. 


h) Tic last statistics pfObU^cd by the Department r^et to 1909, They have already 
M oat attettUott. Cfr. Btdidin of the Bureau of Economic and Social liOaiigence. 
^ ^W2,page 53. 

(*} F(» the foqit and (jutfacta: of the Bd^an a^^rlculttiral assodatkms, cfr, BuUelin 
“ wnu of Eeoiwiidc a^d SqXal intdUgenu, December, 1910, p£^e 59, Itoy, igii, 

h Novanber-Deobaber, 19x1, p, 31, etc. 
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A. AGRlC^TTmAt PROFESSIONAL 

On December 31st., 1910, there were in Bel^um 1,775 agricuitB 
sodeties and federations recognizfd jmd^i the Law of 3Kt. March ^ 
on professional unions (i) ; they Were distributed as follows : ’ ■ 

3 agricultural ** cornices ; 

765 agricultural l^gues ; 

13 farmwomen’s clubs ; 

234 homed cattle improvement syndicates ; 

3 horse improvement syndicates ; 

280 goat improvement syndicates ; 

I sheep improvement syndicate ; 

12 dog improvement syndicates ; 

5 syndicates for the improvement of dogs for draught purpose 
85 rabbit improvement syndicates ; 

22 pig improvement syndicates ; 

17 beekeepers' sodeties ; 

27 horticultural sodeties ; 

I arboricultural sodety (pomology league) ; 

18 market gardeners’ sodeties ; 

I sodety for the prevention of the adulteration of butter ; 

I veterinary surgeons’ sodety* 

I vinegroweis' sodety ; 

150 poultry keepers’ sodeties ; 

5 beetroot growers’ sodeties ; 

13 chicory growers' sodeties ; 

12 tobacco growers' sodeties 
34 hop growers* sodeties ; 

23 strawberry growers’ sodeties ; 

8 pea growers* sodeties ; 

I agricultural labourers’ sodety ; 

4 pTovindal federations of agridiltural leagues ; 

1 district federation of agricultural leagues ; 

2 cantonal federations of agricultural leagues ; 

I federation of chicory growers ; 

I district federation of kitchen garden sodeties ; 

I national federation of poultry keepers* unions ; 

1 re^ohal federation of poultry keepers' unions : 

2 provindal fedemtions of poultry keepers' unions; 

2 district federations of poultry keepers' unions ; 

the total number of profcsMoual muons 

rcoogttised federations, indoding unions and federations other thanagricoltataij'*^*' 
Afttt force of the Uw of Mardi 31st, 1898, a total of 

tedetatiDoiis lioe 1^^ Of this numbet, 252 were ho h^er In e3ostcfl« ® 

.ceiaber 3iat, 1910. 





1 distiict rfelieration of rabbit aad poriltry breeders' syndicates, 

4 fcdemticms of homed cattle inq)rovement syndic- 

ates > 

2 (hstrict fedeisations of homed cattle improvement syndicates. 

1 regiwal federation of homed cattle improvement syndicates ; 
- provincial federations of goat improvement syndicates ; 

7 ^td<t federations of goat improvement syndicates ; 

2 provmdal federations of pig improvement syndicates ; 

3 district federations of hop growers' professional unions ; 

I re^onal federation of strawberry growers' unions. 


I “ cornices ”. According to the Royal decree of 

(vtober, 1889, which regulates the organisation and work of the co- 
« their object is to promote the progress of agriculture, especially 
ineans of competitions, shows and the establishment of e^rimental 
ions. And in fact, during 1910 they organised i provincial com- 
itioji, 18 district and 83 cantonal competitions. They also distnb- 
d 1^,742 francs in prizes. ^ ^ , t 

In the following table are given the chief data of the 161 Cornices of 
; Kingdom for the year 1910. 



These societies, united according to provinces into federations (^led 
JiBciai A^icuUufol Societies had in the above ytAt 40,381 mem rs, 
n average of 2^0 per cornice. ^ 

2 . Agrict^Jal^agws. These are onions of 
of which the aim is the study of agriculture and the protection 












. intefestti : ; market tti 

mifiomltiaej or even se«ml oGmmi^es> v i^agues U 

to a cantonal, provincial, or national fedeiatioa. ".v ^ 

.&->t -oln the first ranfcirasHs «elMaiown,‘i^ 

which haa its h^qmtteis’ at I<(m^9ain and has alt4^ 

Alth^h it is the tdianetcteristie federation of Handeis, and q 
of its Units are distribat^ throu^ioftit the ptovino^ of Antwerp j 
bant and I4ndMarg, its:adivity iieverthelessi extends to the whole f>[i 
kingdom and it lus therdcne the character a national fedeisti 
Following it in importance are the Boerefibond provincial van H 
Vlaanderen for the leagues of West Flanders, and the Kig^naws- 
Landbouwersbond van Brugge, more especially for those of the orrotuij 
ment of Bnigies^ In addition we must also meatidn the Landbouai 
bond van Oost^Vlaan/Uren for the leagues of Bast Flanders ; the Pi 
ration agricbk du Hainaut for the societies of the province of the same nai 
the Fidbration agricole de la province de Lt^e, the £,tgu<r ogrtcoie du L 
emburg and the Ligue de la province de Namur. 

On 31st December, 1910, the number of local agricultural leag 
reached 1,150. Out of these, 765 had taken the form of Profesao 
Unions (2)^ These 1,150 leagues had 74,049 members, of whom 39,1 
belonged to recognised unions. 

Their distribution according to provinces is shown in the foUow 
table : 


nrovioce 

l>e«gae» tcoog^fawd as 
Prbtorional tinlona 

l,aagiitt sot M tKogni 


Nambcx 

Hei^ben 

timber 

MdBibce 



416 

87 

7,18; 



71 

SO62 

35 

4,I2l 

West l^ders . 

II5 

10,213 

48 

3.9^ 

]^t l^tandos 

65 

4.932 

40 

5 . 3 *^ 

Hainault . . . , . . . . » . . . 

32 

*.773 

23 

m 

laige . . . . , , . . . 4 . . . 

54 ^ 

2,612 

3 


I4mbtffg . , , . 4 r . , 4 

15 

ii 353 

143 

12,07 

I^dxeiiibarg . . . . ^ 4 . . . . . 

280 

8^542 

6 

32: 

Kamur . . . . . • . . . . . . . 

m8 

4 .W 5 




1 , ' r, ^ TotalS .. 

765 

39-658 

38s 

34.39 

. 4 ^, 
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i^) of ^ Bweaa .of Bconmicjina Social ItO^ ^ 

{z) <d Bureau. Pi Economic P 



















^ ^ ab^y work of the lo^^es is in the field of 

gjatioP aid. The Boercog^i m never appears 

j gg^l^rcfe^onai nnion to at the same time, itself 

^j^tive h®!^ aid society for the benefit of its members. 

^ a fiist stc^y a section is formed for the commoii purchase 
y materials, thia section then often placing itself in ccmnection with 
3ji5Sp<mding sections of other associations for the purpose of tmiting 
my acd&C 5 for vgooda as possible. Such is the orig^ of the Central 
^n^Bureoit^, organised with the support of the federal committees 
e leagues, which, owing to the large scale on whidi thar operations 
Hidiicted, deal directly with the producers, or the whdesale merch- 
thus, for example, the purchasing sections of the leagues af- 
^ to the I^tivain Boerenbond are in connection with an annexed 
al counting-house (compioir central) from winch they obtain their 
i. This QOMpfcir is 2i a)-opexative distributive society, under 
onn of a limited liability company with a capital of 217,000 francs, 
is a warehouse at Antwerp and a branch establishment at Hasselt. 
veiy closely connected with the large federation, many adminis- 
iR of the latter taking part in the management of the compioir. 
^rtheless, it only undertakes the commissions of the purchase sec- 
i of those leagues, which are affiliated to the BoerenhonAj and its 
s are so distributed that these leagues enjoy their own profits. 
\riththe exception of the Landbouw&yndikaat van Brugge, a purchase 
ty for the members of the Eigenaars- en landbouwers van Brugge, 
his a share society, the purchase societies instituted by the pro- 
ial federations of the leagues, are co-operative in form and transact 
less either with the local sections or with a third party. Naturally 
ocal sections are their principal clients and it is to them that the 
ter part of the profits is returned, which the co-operative warehouses 
ikte every year among their clients in proportion to the purchases 
e by them. The purchase society of the Landbouwersbond van OosP- 
wkren is known under the name of the Syndikaat van den Landbouisf- 
and has its chief offices at Ghent. That of the Hainault Agri- 
Hal Federation bears the name of Les cuUivaieurs du Hainaut. 
lieadquarteis are at Bnghien. The purchasing sections of the agri- 
Hal federation of the province of I^i^e are specially supplied by the 
ikof agrkole liegois of I 4 ^e ; those of the lyUxembUrg league by the 
locate, Les agriculteurs LuXembourgois d'Arlon, while the purchasing 
of the agricultural league of the province of Namur are connected 
‘the Ermeton-sur-Biert co-operative society (i). 

"Hus does not, however, represent the whole work of the leagues, 
y are occupied \rith questions of agricultural credit, and insurance 
agricultural risks, and they also encourage the formation of syn- 

W Thtte is ^lao a far thg ptir r1ifl«u » (rf agricnUnral machinery and dedry 

^ “‘‘wxed ^ bateaua of the Xouvedn Bmenbond, the Hamant A^- 

Pedendion the 




dieat?^.lof XJattle bre«4iiifc-iK>^t^^^l^ Theyi 

f ^Ttn riples 6 t 4igHClilfettal-^€a^ tueaiid fecttites and coq 

rasWtiou, as weU is through the inedium the pubHc^^ 
thdtf delations. Hiey act as techtiical and legal <^tiltation bi^ 
f<» the membeis and deal 'mth questiOT^ <xmceming the employtne 
of labourers(i). 

V 3. Farmtfomen's Clubs, the object of these associations, wH 
date from 1906, is, as is well-known, training of good mothers ai 
housewives, this they try to accomplish by means of small circulath 
libraries, lectures, vmts to model farms and the organisation of agriu 
tuial shows and competitions. 

The following figures show the development of these institatio 
from their commencement. 


Ymc 

Numba 

o( date 

Stonbenhtp 

Nmnber 

oC lectaitt 

Komliet 

of QKaoditg 

1906 ........ 

2 


4 

90 

igr >7 . .... 

14 

1,961 

60 

3-323 

1908 . 


4.466 

129 

8,632 

1909 ........ 


6,162 

2X2 

12,447 

1910 ... 


6,929 

232 

14.290 j 


the periodical, “ La Fermihre” which is published by the carte 
of lycnze (Hainault) makes their work known. 


4. Beekeepers^ Societies. On 31st. December, 1900, there v^ere. 
the Kingdom 196 beekeepers' societies, with 5,296 membeis, i. e. an avj 
age of 26 members per society, these are also ot^nised in fe era oj 
Under the ausiices of the latter and with their co-operation 411 lectufl 
on bee-keeping have been delivered in 216 centres dunng the year, 
Chambre syndicate d^apicuUure, a recognised professional 
has its headquarters at Brussels, is chiefly composed of the aeeg 
of the different federations (2). It constitutes a national commi 
for the development and promotion of the interests of bee- eepeis. 


(i) jDn sistDecembter, 1910, in the leagues whidi are recogniaed as i 
there were 645? labouiere ont &f the so, 4^8 members. rami 

1909, th«e wereSo, the*, vi. the ^ 

with 21 seettons; the Fidiration apipoU du Brabant with 36, the 
-Haiimt wm 2ry fbe Ftdtnttn^ Huftwirf with « : ^ ^ 

Co«dMt«M« «ith ear tte tfeJiaiKiw *• BM$i » * i» 4 f««< 

^ MiuMu at Routes, with 5, and the FUinMtn *« t"***"* 













jibotioa ^ as follows : Brnbant 45 ; Namur 32; 

^ 23 ; J^aiaaylt ; East Flanders 30; Euxembutg lo; West 
^ iS; ^3; UmhiTg 6 . 

5. Kupers' Societies. Of these there wre 154 at the end 

t^o. the total litanbet of members was 7,493, or an average of 48 
^ety. HmT ate distributed as follows : Brabant 47; I^usemburg 
gainadt 19 ; :^t Flanders 17 ; West Flanders 14 ; 8 ; Ant- 

p 6; 5 >’ Namur 5. Of these societies, 46 are a®ated to 

Ifation^l Fedeiation of Belgian Poultry Keepers’ Societies ; 21 are 
jated to the Gmitholo^cal I^gue for the protection of useful birds 
the advancement of avicultural sdeace ; 15 constitute the National 
eration of the professional avicultural unions ; and 32 societies of 
fffondisscfncftts of Brussels are united in the Poultry Keepers* 
elation of the same arrondissement. 

Among the new departures made during the year by the National 
eiatioD, the revision of the standards of the native poultry must not 
ioigotten. The various associations have, further, oi^anised 339 
fltes in 113 centres. 

6. Homed CatUe Improvement Syndicates. On December 31st., 
), there were 502 cattle-breeding societies. They included 20,247 
ibeK owning 64,106 lettered animals. They were distributed 
ughout the different provinces as follows : East Flanders 153 ; Bra- 
fc 138 ; West Zanders 109 ; lyuxemburg 24 ; Namur 21 ; Antwerp 
Umburg 15 ; Hainault 14 ; I^i^e 10. 

k order to obtain as much unity of action as possible, the syndicates 
Jast Flanders and those of the provinces of Antwerp, I^imburg, 
emburg and Namur have united into provincial federations. Fur- 
, the Federation of the Herdbooks of East Belgium, at Verviers, 
the Federation of the Ardennes -!hiegois Herdbooks at Spa, in dude 
ectiyely four and three societies of the Province of The 

itations of the cattle improvement syndicates of the arrondisse- 
fe of Brussels and Nivelles direct the work of most of the s ode ties in 
t respective arrondissements. 

The Federation of the cattle improvement syndicates of Brabant 
16 societies belonging to different parts of the province. In 
Itiaon should be mentioned the federations ; Vetbond der Verhonden 
‘vain) and Provinciaal Verhond van Verhonden (Rouleis). 

7 - Goaty Rabbity and Pig Improvement Syndicates, At the date 

referred to several times, the number of the first was 491, of which 
were in West Flanders, 204 iu East Flanders, 41 in the province of 
23 in Brabant, 6 in the province of limbing, 2 in that of Namur 
\ Jn the province of Hainault and in that of Luxemburg. In all, 
i^icltide ^^084 members owning 54,976 registered anmals. 






;t|lei««ieties ol Wefit"BIattd«ii=^ dfliiiat^ t«ri 

wvkh. theW' licad<jiiajrtefs ftt Coiirfes., ' ^oss^8> ISxinude, a| 

Caftemaick. The nmjority of the East :^dei:S socfe^ are 
into five fedeiations operating in the districts of AJost, Andenaide, h 
n^e, Saint-Nichoi;^ and Ghent Neatly the^Bsabaut syudicai, 
have thdr headquarters in^ the Brussels district and i<w part ci a 
-atiqn, which has its seat at the Secfiiafi^ -flsnww socw/jj , 
that district Binally, the syndicates of the T^vince of Antwerp ^ 
affiliated to three federations, embracing respectively the districts of Ab 
^ erp, Thuinhont/ and M^es. 

We must note also in Flanders the ejdstaice 39 syndicates ^ 
rabbit improvement with an aggregate membership of 1,170. Thq 
is also one syndicate for jag improvement at Caeskerke in West Flandes 
-while seven are established in East Flanders, nine in the district of Bru 
sels etc. 


8. Hop Grow&rs" SyndicaUs, These associations which dal 
from 1903 have cotxtribtited greatly to the improvement of h^^ovvin 
Tliey exert their influence by means of lectures of a technical chan 
ter, experiment farms, visits to model hop garden's, auction ^rketset 
At'the erid of 1910, there wee 38 such assodatious, viz.: 21 in Brabai 
10 in East Flanders, and 7 in West Flanders. Their membership b 
readied 2,194 cultivating 1,129 hectares of hops. 

Twenty one of the^ syndicates are afiSliated to a f^eration ban 
its seat at the Secrtariat des csmores socials of the district of Bmssdl 


9. Beetroot Gfowers' Syndicates. At the same date, there wa 
152 syndicates in existence for the determination of the weight, tai 
and density of the beetroots sent to the refineries or factories. In tl 
province of Hainault, a certain number of these syndicates also purchas 

their seed in common. . 

l^e 152 societies, which are chiefly in the provmces of I^naE 
and Eimburg, there being 104 in the first and 22 in the second, have 
t(rtal of 6,651 members. The value of the sug^x beet under thar conti 

in iqio amounted to 7,743.088 francs. „u; 

The syndicates of Hainault are united in three federations, 
liave taken the legal form of professional mitms. The progr^ oi 
rassodations is clearly seen when it is realized that at the en 
they numbered only 85. and the value of the sugar h^t under thei 
trol did not exceed fiancs» 


: B. Societies THE purchase of seeds, mantjees, cattle 
AND AXaUCOBTOEAI, MACHINERY. 

- lri:4hfc statistics with which w^^ 

Idlid ate recorded ior 1910. Among these, in addition to tne y 
properly so^ed, Whidi are constituted as e<M>peiative socieu , 



^ OF THE AOMCOtTURAL ASSOCIATIONS if 

j8tli* MSay, i^3» on commercial societies, there must also be 
lie ptttcliising sections of the above-mentioned agricultural 
leagues. ; ^ 

The 1.237 societies mentioned are distributed as folUows among the 
-gflt pioidiices ; I#iixembuig 272 ; Brabant 172 ; West Blanders 169 ; 
^ 14^; Namtir 142 ; Hainault 105; Antwerp 103 ; l 4 ^e 71; 
\ Inlanders 54- 'Hieir members numbered 73,951 and their total pur- 
j^^^gthe year amounted to 18,001,693 francs, divided as follows : 

Seed 335.249 francs 

Fertilisers . 6,309,292 „ 

CatiU feeds 11,060,885 „ 

Machines 229,089 „ 

Other purchases 337.178 „ 


j^tthe close of 1909, there were 1,123 purchasing societies and sec- 
. with a total of 70,218 members and an expenditure of 17,944,382 

s. 


, Societies for the sai,k of mii,k, and the manufacture 

OR SAI«E OF BUTTER AND CHEESE. 

In 1910, 32 co-operative dairies were established bringing the number 
0 658, as there were 626 in 1909. Of these, 556 are in working order 
flg 57,400 members, or an average of 103 per society. These mem- 
own 162,850 cows, an average of 2.9 per member. 

The dairies in working order are d^tributed as follows : I^mbUrg 
; Luxemburg 120 ; Brabant 66, Bast Flanders 62 ; Antwerp 61 ; 
'ft 45 ; West Flanders 31 ; Hainault 23 ; Namur 9. In the course of 
year, they effected the following sales : 

Milk 283,325 francs 

Butter 39,075,605 „ 

Cheese 36,580 ,, 

Other produce 398,216 ,, 


Total 39,793,726 francs 

average of 71,571 francs per society, and 693 francs per member. 

D. Agricueturae credit societies. 

As is well-knowU, the Bel^an credit societies are of two types: 
^iwal compioirs and local co-operative societies based on tmlim- 
I liability. 

I- A.^iciiltural ** Comptoirs The Law of 15th. April, i884author- 
‘ Gieral Savings Bank to make loans to agriculturists from a 
of its funds through the medium of the said comptoirs. The 
we councils composed of not less than three persons competent 
^picultare and united by contract into a society with collective title. 
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'tb^y undertake to fix tfie limit to which ton^owem tnaj 1^ grafted ^ 
it Had to grantee thaf sblyeiicy^ in addition to supervising the cu 
r«t business and prosecuting defeidting debtors, they are jointly j 
sponsible^ and receive from the institution, which furnishes funds, a 
aih^ credere in proportion to their guarantee . or security, 
c^fH^tdrs act as inteim^aries between the bank and t]^ borrowers. 

Since 1884, 19 such comptoirs have been established, but as 
have been dissolved, there remain only 16. The number of current Ioqi 
effected through them was 4,080 on December 31st., 1910 and the tot 

sum advanced was 13,785,731 francs. ‘ 

In 1910, 786 loans had been made of which the total amounted J 

2,927,045 francs. 1 

2. Rural Banks. The institutions of the second type are the M 
feisen rural banks coming under the Law of i8th. May, 1873, on commer^ 
societies. Statistics give the data for 538 banks, divided according^ 
provinces as follows : Luxemburg 136 i Brabant 93 i Hainault 84 ; wd 
Flanders 54 ; Antwerp 49 ; Limburg 48 ; Li^e 37 ; Bast Flanders d 
Namrir 13. By virtue of the law of the 21st. June 1894, the ■ Gerd 
Savings Bank facilitates operations by opening for them credit accoun 
guaranteed by the Central Banks, which are limited hability sodedj 
At the end of 1910, there were 7 of them, the most important beii^ 
that of the Boerenbond. But the rural banks only draw to a sligli 
extent Upon the funds placed at their disposal by the Savings Bari 
In conducting their operations, they depend almost entirely upon thd 
own funds and those of their federations. In fact, on the 31st. Decembe 
1910, there: were 218 banks having credit accounts to the amourti 
906,582 fran cs at the above-mentioned institution . So far, they had or] 
dra^ upon these to the extent of 241,366 francs. On. the other ham 
the 7 central banks and 258 local banks, had at the same date deposit* 
in the general bank the sum of 5,797,826 francs, either on current accow 
or as savings deposits. The loans made in 1910 by the 538 banks, 
replied to the enqtiiry of the Minister, amounted to 4,043, repiesentn 
the sum of 4,051,230 francs, distributed as follows: 


Loans of less than 250 francs 
„ from 251 to 500 francs 
„ ,, from 501 to 1,000 „ 

,, ,, i,oor and over 


1,246 for 286,680 francs 
997 .. 469.690 „ 

778 „ 696,860 „ 

1,022 ,, 2,598,000 ,, 


. Of these loans, 197 were guaranteed by preference “mortgage, 
by mortgages, 157 by pledge, 24 by life insurances and 3.4®® 6y sew 
We also give the following general data concertiing the 53 
to which the above figures refer: 

Number of members on 31st. December, 1910 : 


Agriculturists . . . . . » . 21,892 
Other persons . . . , . . . 5*442 
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jfttjdi)cr of foan® ^ members : 

Agiicuittirists 3,456 

Other persons 587 

loans made to agricultural meml^rs 3,164,556 

® „ other members i' I 886,674 

i deposited in 1910 by agriculturists 8^361,645 

„ „ other persons 1,639,754 

^ borrowed by the societies in 1910 . . ■ 1,103,839 

lans outstanding on 31st. December, 191a . ... . . . iO,955»072 

ince of the deposits and of the capital lent on 31st. De- 
cember, 1910 22,912,282 

give on 31st. December, 1910 469,160 

al of amount paid ttp by the members on 31st. Decem- 
ber, 1910 81,122 


The position of the 7 central banks on 31st. December, 1910 was as 
01s : 


Scad qnaten 

Ike Costtal 

Bants 

s 

li 

1^ 


Total 

of credit 

accounts 

opraed 

francs 

mi 

s'Bag 

nn. 

11 % 

| 8 ^lS 

Total 

of these 

aedit 

accounts 

opened 

francs 

pi 

III 

iH 

mi 

1 

ll 

1 
. < 

,(iDvaiii(i) . . 

304 

5b 

195,900 

334 

2,618,400 

■ i 

11,52^518 

29 . 94 * 



34 

28 

158,900 

9 

37,200 

63»034 

1,822 

^en. . . . 

81 

48 

246,186 

8 

43,000 

■ 76.329 


iloo 

lioi 

89 ' 

253,400 

— - 

— 

^ — 

3,658 

traps , 

27! 

— 

— 

8 

42.275 

318,255 

2,935 

bnentoo-s-Biert 

12 

6 

25,600 

— 

— 

320 

503 

iny 

II 

9 

38.996 

— 

— 

402,821 

205 

Total . . . 

579 

236 

920,982 

359 

2 , 740 v ^5 

12,3^,277 

39,064 


) Th« Bisk I/nvain, whldi belanga to tlie ‘Boereobood „ bsa created a land credit section, 
in 1920 this section had 136 land loans amounting to Cranes. 


h. order to complete the list of agri cultural creait Uibutuuuus ir. 
^ytn, it is necessary finally to mention two popularbanks of the Schul- 
^tzsch type, those of Goe-Dimburg and Argenteaa, which make loans 
■^dpally to agriculturists, and may thus be considered as agricul- 
banks. In 191O, the Goe-Dimburg bank carried out no transactions, 
|the Argenteau'bank, on the other hand, advanced 43 loans of which 
’ ^1 amount was 56,415 francs. 










PRANCE. 


AGRimTURAL COOPERATION IN FRANCE. 


We have received from the French Government the following artick, wf/KcH 
we insert without aiteraHon. 


GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 


Agiicultttial co-opexation of late yeais has xuade such rapid piognss 
that economists k every country have endeavoured to define kthpit 
dston the nature and significance of a social movement which, before 
their own eyes, we may say, has efiected a rapid and radical change 
in the organisation of rural life. 

The International Institute of Agriculture has been weE advised in 
takkg mto consideration this problem, the solution of which detnands 
methodical and careful study of the coKJperative movement in agiicd 
tuie. We must recognise the value of the economic distinction adop^ 
by the Institute wMch separates co-operative societies (that is thos 
societies whose object is provision for the economic needs of theii 
members through lie creation of common funds of capital and labotU; 
or through smne system of mutual obligation) from o^r forms of or- 
ganisation. 

In France, however, this distinction alone does not seem suffideDt to en- 
able us to give a clear definition of agricultural co-operaticm asitisfonmi 
spread over the whole country. On a closer analysis it becomes evident thal 
t^distmcrion has been based only on the professional position of those » 
operating. Thus an essential element has been neglect^ in not takingi^j 
account the special aim of all agricultural co-operative sodeties.fftid 
directly or indirectly, must always be the promotion of agricultural ^ 
ductimi. Nf^ect of this must inevitably create confusion 
cultural ecH^rative societies and the other groups which, 
them exclusively of agriculturists and eveii adopting a co-op 

fcirm, cannot be omsidered as purely agricultural. These socie 
work k the interest of thdr own members, not so much as 



^iicui^RAt 


but oflCOTineis and in otlmr t^iacteis apart from t ihi^h * mo- 
on6« Certein sodeties, tho^ for instance f<n: the purchase on 
jvantageons ter^ of food, clothing, and other supj^es for their 
^js, might, without acting contrary to the purpose of their opera- 
gos, inclt^ many ate not agriculturists. 

t^enmg otri view by taking into oonsideratiou this underiying 
an of agricdtoi^ production and noting the important principle of 
jidanty which m greater or lesser degree unites the members of an 
rriciiltural co^rative society in mutual liability, a dear definirion of 
be conception ^d r&le of agricultural co-operative societies has been 
ttempted m France. These societies, notwithstanding the differences 
1 form and tl^ varying degrees in which they present thdr essential 
baiacteristics, it seems possible to divide into four principal categories : 
ist. Co-operative purchasing societies, generally called syndicates; 
and. Co-operative insurance societies; 

3nd. Co-operative credit societies ; 

4th. Co-operative societies for production, adaptation, preservation 
id sale. 

If we begin our study of the agricultural co-operative movement in 
ranee with the conadeiation of the fourth dass, we shall find a new 
ctor of great importance to its development and more generally to the 
holed French co-operation. This factor is the I^aw of Oct. agth., 1906. 
pplemented by the administrative order of August 26th., 1907, ’wHch 
r the first time in French legislation, determined the characteristics of 
^lative agricultural sodeties. Although thus recent, this law is in 
li force, and we may expect a continuation of the good results of 
i action during the few years of its existence. What these results are, 
i shall here try to show. * 


A, — CO‘OPERATIV£ SOCIETIES FOR PRODUCTION, ADAPTATION, 
PRESERVATION AND SALE. 


^cultural co-operation ori^nated in France at an early period; it 
5 atd that even in the 13th. century, there were fruit-growing and 
2 «se-pr^ucing co-opemtive societies. In agriculture, as in other trades, 
operation has long existed with very different objects. But in the 
each law there is no special statute to regukite sodeties called 
Relative or to frame thdr organisation. A bill on the subject pass- 
the Chamber of Deputies but the Senate susp^ded the discussion 
and it was never resumed. 

At present co-operative agricultural sodeties are subject to the 
law regarding sodeties. They are regulated either by artides 
32 to 1,873 of the Gvil Code, or by -the Commerdal Code and the 
^ of July 24th., 1867 and of August 1st., 1893. They vary as to 
^ legal form, the ^vailing forms being ttet of dvil sodeties a»d 
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that ’'^ fct™ 

a^vantogp; ot .fPsWflng few ipn^ for the 
tuifattrf the sodety and of leaving to jts ntepb^M th^ gTOtet anomi 
oO^rty &t drawing up ita. rules and oigani^j^, jte administatii), 
On the other hand; every, taeiober is resprarsiljle to extent of s 
RMWrty for the obliisaiipns rftltt society pnd noting jj, 

absMve iura except a thirty years’ hrnitation. ,Ltnn^ liability am 

oanies with variable captal , are, on the contrary, subject to exact aoi 
minute regulations as re^rds tl»r constitutaem and administntia, 
It is necessary to protect the rights of the third party, for the men 
teis are responsible .for the debts of the companyonly upto theamo® 

of their shares. ■ ^ 2 . a ^ 

Under the common law, peasants have constituted many co-oper 

alive societies for the adaptation and sale of thdr produce. Tb, 
must adjust themselves to the new conditions , of modern cultivatia 
and small cultivators must perfect their methods of wotkuig to mee 
the scarcity of labour and, to find markets for their crops, if uecessai] 
even at long ilistances. Under these circi^tances agncultansts cami 
longer stand alone hut must seek in association the most effective neaii 

of overcmning their difficulties. ; . 

At present the number of co-operative agricultural soaehes k 
production, pyeservati'on, adaptation and sale may be calculated appra 
imately at more than 2,600. including about 1,800 societies for th 
sale of fruit 500 dairies, 8o societies for the mauufacture or sale of to 
and for distitog. 20 oil ffictories, 40 starch fartones, tiueshing si) 
deties, etc; These societies, being freely constituted by pnvate iiaW 
tive, it is not easy to obtain precise informataon as to tteir d 
working and the advantages they offer to their members but tta 
number at least indicates the spread of the co-operative idea in tb 
rural Vorld. 


* 

♦ ♦ 


So important a movement could not but attract the ^ 

the ptiblic authbrities. and a law for its protection and guidauaj 
oasJd bn Dec. 2Qth., 1906. 11118 law purports to be a mere ad<hU® 

S^w of March 3ist„ 1899, which bf wy ' 

Co-operative Credit BanJs, and, enabled them to obtam y 
advances free of intetyt the advance of 40 mffion fames Mdth 
dUffi liaid into the Treasury by theBai^ 

of Nov. i^h., i8w. By the law of liec. 29th., ^ bi tl 

may "deduct from the annual dues and forvrard 
Reftonai: Banks spedal advmca intended for the ro-operah 8^^ 
tmai so&tii^ and repayable 25 yearn .. yiafi( 

hot exc*d tinfrthird of tfae dpes ^d ammlly >y ^ 

By article '3 iff thfe law,: '' the Banks slraU tecave ra' 






^tive societies on the advances made through them, 

^^t fised them and approved by the Government after infbrm- 
jecsved fi^ the Comimssion referred to in art. 5 According 
art 4, '* those cooperative a^cultural societies wln<ii are 
of the ^ole or a part of the members of one or more pro- 
^i^agricaltttfal syndicates may receive advances, whatever may be 
sf legal form. Sdch advances must be made with a view to effect or 
^cifitate transactions concerning the production, adaptation, preserva- 
p or sale of agricultural produce coming exclusively from farms 
loaging to members, or concerning the carrying out of agricultural works 
r the general good, but the aim of the society must not be commercial 
kantage. ” Another article determines the composition of the Consul- 
Wye Committee for the division of the fuods advanced and artide 6 
L the maximum of these advances at double the amount of the paid 
ijfltal of the co-operative societies which contract the loan, 
fhese are the provisions of the law of 1906, the construction of 
is very simple, so that it is easy to ascertain the essential piin- 
j which have inspired the legislature. Of these the first is that 
odeties desiring to benefit by the law must be strictly professional 
laracter, and must be exclusively recruited from among members 
[ricultural syndicates. Another is the granting of assistance and 
iiTagement to private initiative while stimulating it to further 
t. The law grants advances to be repaid by a certain date, and 
^tuitous assistance. To furnish capital at a low rate to co-op- 
)is is to supply them with the means of carrying on genuine under- 
1^. But they must not forget that the society can only carry on 
mable and profitable undertakings which result in lasting work 
he benefit of the members and permit of the due repayment to the State 
he sum borrowed in order that it may serve for a new enterprise, 
i featiue of the law is emphasized by the provision which fixes the 
1 oj the amount advanced to that of the capital paid by the members, 

: is tQ say, to the personal effort that they have made. But the 
ihtore, while appropriating to professional groups sums belongiug 
the community was not encouraging collective self-seeking, nor 
*ing legitimate interests. It showed clearly that the co-operative 
which borrow should not do so for gain nor should they accept 
^ttce except that sent from farms belonging to members. It has 
soally indicated the s|irit of the law by stipulating that those bene- 
^Bi'^tmake itthar object to facilitate the production, adaptation, 
^tvation, and sale of agricultural produce, or the carrying out of 
^ of general utility. It thus encourages a branch of national 
increases agricultural production, and contributes to the pro- 
of the country. Finally this law leaves to agricultural co-opera- 
^ societies that apply for a loan the right of choosing as hitherto 
form, thus providing safeguards for private initiative while 
means for effective action. 
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It need hatdly be said that the Uheity co^^tive sodetjesl 
wlidi t^lx^nces have beesx made, is not left im«mtoDfid. The 
^“^t adth.. 1907, has deling with pmwon 
1 st the State from societies which contract loanS;. ^ shares ju,; 
tifslA in the members' own names, mtKt be i^ervea for agricultni 
■ ind most not bear interest higher than 4 % I the w it k 

s^erf the members of the committee, must c^jrantly he aasva, 
for encagements undertaken by the soaety towards the State . moitji 
fflLrL registered for the benefit of the State on real pro^rty pads 
or re-organised with the sum advanced. The loan 
by tetermediary Regional Bank and tte acroun ts and tte ^ 
^nt of the curative society are placed under the control oi 

lasts' 1906 supplemented by articles 25 and 31 of the fisu 
Uw of 8th. April 1910, by which agricultural co-<^ratrve societies 
f^mpted froi the tax on personal property and feom licensmg 1 
S?les on agricultural co-operation a vast and daily mcrgasttg 
toeSw The peasants were not slow to understand the mmm 
va^ which toy would derive from these con^ions ofieite by 
S te aSStiturl and it may safely be stated tot to tramfoiml 
of cultiva^ in Brance is in great part due to to law of 1^6 
annlication of which is becoming more widely extoded. In 1908, 13 

^ 43 in .« I 73 « ■ 9 -: f ; “S ;■ 

In t008 to loans amounted to 964,325 tones; m 1909 to i.iSWota 

in X to 2,284.265 francs ; in 1911 to 2,364,280 francs, and in i 

to 2ti8ooi4 tt At to dose of 1912, 293 co-operative soaetiis 
to 2,68^014 pjjy 

trevery kind of co-operation to which it be apphed It « 

rtolltr ihterestine to see the work accomphshed by this law me 

shall asstite to the cultivators the benefits 
in agricultural implements. , , a a ^2.1, ^ntnmjeuts wheie ^ 
We shall show by a series of of acrid 

carw results of the law of 1906 on the various forms g 
co^iJratives of production, preservation, adaptation andsa . 

' 1 , SOCIETIBS POK THB BMPWtTMEN OF AGMCtHTtraAI, MA 

The law of 1906 has probably had 
iormation of societies for the erapteym^t "gr^Sh to 
Rerhaps it is not too much to ray that it is only rising. C 

such s^eties have arisen in Brance, and tbs is not snip 
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j ferae, where produceis are driven to form them upon 

^ (rf losing the entire fruits of their labour if they neglect to do so, 
at, on the other hand, the benefits derived from them are often less 

and more remote. \Wthout speaking of the force of habit, it 
be admitted that the culti^^tor has not a dear notion of the 
ilae of time or labour. It needed the increase in wages paid to agri- 
jjtdial labourers and, above all, the scarcity of labour to xna^ the im- 
jitance of machinery in the cultivation of small holdings evident to 
le peasant. Every member of these societies had also to learn to 
^te Ins work in accordance with that of his fellow-members, and 
jiealise that the necessary machinery is not exclusively for his own 
je, To prepare the way for the establishment of co-operative societies 
It Biachinery, disindination and established customs had to be over- 
anein the peasant before the idea of combination took root in his 
jnd. Another difSculty ako had to be met ; it had reference not only 

> the distribution of profit or loss in connection with sales effected in 
yniQoii, but abo to the outlay of capital in the purchase of machine not 
it proved or well understood, and viewed therefore with suspicion by 
le average peasant, To train these cultivators, it was indispensable to 
quire them at the beginning to disburse large sums, at the same time 
ving them every assurance that the public authorities were so fully 
asuaded of the advantages and profit to be derived from the use of 
addnery in agriculture, that the State was prepared to grant credit on the 
suits. The ^t step thus ta ten, the co-operative societies for the use of 
achiaery rapidly increased in number and these establishments, small 
; first, now rival the larger in the possession of traction-engines, of 
iieshing- ma c h iti es , winnowers, elevators, feeders, piopelieis, sowers, 
liters, reapers, feeders, manure -spreaders, com-sifteis, husk-separators, 
id-filleis, binders and other machines. 

As the following tables show, all the societies for the employment 
: agricultural machinery which have received loans have been consti- 
ited since the promulgation of the I,aw, In 1909 ten had obtained 
aas, and in 1912, forty-five. The sum of these loans amounted 

► 273,742 francs. Such results are creditable to the legislature of 1906, 

as they do to Erench agriculture the certainty of continuous 

rogress. 
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fkamck ' 


Kfime of tile Society 


of cstalHiltaiMmt ' 


>.Dtiv»tlo« 
of BgMendit 




afitri 


t Fratemrfle », AigrcfctJUe 
(Gharente-Itttoieur^ .... 
Alairac Cp-op. Soc. (Ande) . , 
Appoigny Co-<q>. Soc. (Yonne). 
Beaumeanil Co-operative Soc. 
(Eure). 

Beaurepaire Co-operative Soc. 

(Is^) ' • 

Boiaragon Co-op. Soc. (Deiix- 
Stvres) 


Bofdes Co-op. Soc, (yoone) . . 
C^donln Co-operat. Soc, (Dor 

dogne). , 

Castct-Arroay Co-operat. Soc 
(Gets) ......... 

Chamay Co-cper. Soc. (Deux 

Sevres) 

Chavagn^ Co-op. Soc. (Deux 

Sftvres) 

Cheny Co-op. Soc. (Yonne) . 
Corvtes and Bois-Ie-Roi Co-op 
Soc., Vemot^t •!,& Brater 
nelle*, Donees (Eurc-et-Iy(^ 
■ Ia Bratemelle i, Donees ( Main 
et-I/>ire) ... . • > • • 
Dreux-Snd Co op. Soc; (Eure 
et-I/)lre) . . ...... 

E'Endave dc la Martiniire 
operative Soc. (Deux-S6vres; 
Forges d’Annis Co-oper, Soc 
(Charente-Infferieure) , . . 
Union de Gript Co-op. Soc. 
Marville-les-Bois Co-oper. Soc 

(Eure-et-I/>ir) 

Hante-I/nre an Puy Co- opera 

tive Soc . 

Issigeac Co-operative Soc. (Do 
dogne). ........ 

Jassenm Co-op. Soc. (Ain) . 
lAurWra Co-op. Soc. (Hant 
Vienne) ........ 


l8 April 1909 
II Mardt 1910 
17 March X912 

3 July 1911 

5 August 1908 

12 April 19H 
7 July 1912 

9 May 1909 

23 July 1911 

15 August ig 09 

18 June 1911 
28Noveinbcr 1908 

l 9 t December l 9 ^o| 
2 August 1910 
21 September igio] 

19 July 1908 

17 May 1908 
5 May 19II 

17 March I912 

2 January 1909 

27 September 1908 
2 June 1910 

12 July 1908 


4 Reporter 


15 years 
unlimited 
15 years 

20 years 

15 years 

12 years 

13 years 

25 years 

20 years 

20 years 

15 years 
25 years 

99 years 

30 years 

99 years 

10 years 

15 years 
10 years 

99 years 

25 years 

25 years 
unlimited 

25 years 


civil 

commercial 

civil 

civil 

civil 


dvil 

dvil 

dvil j 

dvil 

civil 

civil 

civil 

civil 

dvil 

commercial 

civil 

cWil 

dvil 

commercial 

dvil 

civil 

civil 

dvil 


Kim 

4.766 

2.7OG 

3.500 

4.50oi 

3i<»o| 

* 3 .H 


4.65o| 

3,600' 


500 

m 


4,8o( 

4,601 


651 

10,000' 

4,062 

2,100 

2,200 

77.39> 





T 

1 

1 

toluu grajit«d 

latermedUiy 

Res^onal Basks 

rjo* 

tg09 


1911 

igi* 

Period 

Rate 

< 3 i 

Interest 







ans 



210 

> 

» 

8,500 

a 

a 

10 

2% 

Charente-Inftrietlre. 

!66 

• 

» 

i 

8,000 

a 

8 

2% 

Toulouse. 

176 

1 

> 

» 

fl! 

5.400 

10 

t% 

Yoime. 

»J 7 

» 

I 

• 

» 

6,500 

10 

2% 

^re. 

zoo 

% 

9,000 

» 

a 

» 

10 

*% 

Dauphin^. 

57 

1 

» 

» 

a 

6,000 

10 

2% 

DeuX'Sdvres. 

m 

1 

1 


« 

6,400 

10 

2% 

Yonne. 

372 

■ 

6,000 

a 

a 

a 

10 

2% 

Boidc^e. 

279! » 

» 

» 


4,400 

10 

2% 

Gers. 

m- » 

» 

6,572 

• 

2,500 

8 

2% 

DeuX'Sivres, 

^20 » 

» 

» 

a ' 

6,800 

10 

2% 

Deux -Sevres. 

7541 >> 

6,840 


» 

a 

to 


Yonne. 

1 

. ! 

■ 

1,000 

; B 

i 

5 

1 

, 2 % 

Beauce-et-Perche. 

80 


1 

» 

1.000 

1 

a 

to 

1 2% 

Mame-et-I,<»re. 

454 

1 

> 

» 

760 

400 

10 

i 2% 

Beauce-et'Perche. 

200 

1 

^ 7.350 

a 

■ 

> 

9 

1 20/^ 

Dt‘ux-S6vres. 

412 

t 

. 

9,000 

a 

1 

10 

2% 

Charente -Inf^rieure. 

249 

• 

> 

a 

! 

9.200 

* 

10 

i 

Deux-S^vres, 

5«7 

1 

» 

a 

a 

1.300 

10 

2% 

Beance-et-Perche. 

000 

* 

8,500 

,11,500 

a 

1 • 

1 

1.50 

Haute-I/iire. 

3 «> 

1 

8,000 

a 

a 

: a 

i 

2% 

Dordogne, 



» 

4,200 

a 

a 

1 

10 

2% 

! Ain. 

550 



4,400 

a 

* 

» ' 

10 

2% 

Haute* Vienne. 

029 


50.090 

39.772 

19,9 0 

39,700 i 
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FKANOS < ASSOCUtlON 


Him of tht Sodetr 

Date 

oC atablidiawat 

Pttratkw 

of 

afceemeot 

Porm 

BroHglU forward . . . 




1^9 Co-op. Soc. {Yottne) . . . 

2 April igii 

15 years 

civil 

8ur ‘ Douba Co-<^ Soc. 




(j»») 

30 April X911 

10 years 

civil 

Uontboiroii Co-operatiTe Soc. 




(vriamc) ......... 

ler May 1909 

25 years 

civU 

tl^Faraacilao Fafaa^y (Cha- 




rente-lni^fietire) 

2 July 1911 

15 years 

civil 

Protttds Co-op. Soc. (Eure-et- 






23 May 1911 

99 years 

commercial 

Quexme 0 )op. Soc. (Yonne) , , 

15 AprU 1909 

25 years 

dvil . 

Saint-Cfaalxc-US'Nfmes Co-op, 




Soc. Geid) 

4 December 1910 

30 years 

civil 

Saint-Gcorges-les BaUlatscanz 




Co-op. Soc. (Vienne) .... 

11 June 1911 

25 years 

civil 

Saint-I^p « 14 Salntongeaise • 
Co-<^>eratlve Soc. (CharentC' 


. 


Inf^dente} 

22 June 1912 

15 years 

civil 

Snint-Jtortiii-le-Vinou* Co-op. 




Soc. (Xs&re) 

10 March 1912 

20 years 1 

civil 1 

Saint-Minire Co-opetative Soc. 


i 


(Dettx-Sivtes), ...... 

16 May 1910 

10 years 

civil 1 

Saint - XJJK Co operative Soc, 




(Drjteie) 

25 April 1909 

15 years i 

civil 

) 

TWrf Co-opetative Soc. (Vfaidte) 

2 May 1909 

unlimited 

dvil 1 

TtemUay-le-Vkoiinte Co-op. Soc. 



commercial '■ 

(Hore-et-lA:^) 

3 March X912 

99 years 

Treosi Co-operative Soc. (Boie-et- 



i 

commerdd ; 

IfOire) 

Vail^ Co-opetative Soc. (Indre- 

12 February 1911 

99 years 

tUljoSi) . , ....... 

Vendeuvre Co-operative Soc . ! 

25 July 1911 

25 years 

dvil 

(Vienne) 

7 May 191X 

30 years 

dvil 

YiUemaiii Co-op. Soc. (Denx- 



dvil 

S^vttt) 

20 Ahgust igtl 

15 years 

'^nila&er Co-op, Soc. (Yonne) . 
Vodbc Co-operative Soc. (8eine-et- 

31 January igio 

l8 years 

dvil 

Mbne} 

yo April 1911 

20 years 

civil 

Vonnesil-Mua-Kard Co-op. Soc. 



i 

dvil 

(Vienne) 

3 May 1910 

23 years 

Watten Oo-c^t, Soc. (Nord) . . 

I8t June 1909 

10 years 

civil ' 

Total , . , 
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SWiTZERUND. 


THE ENQUIRY OF THE SWISS PEASANTS' SECRETARIAT IN' 
THE AGRICULTURAL ASSOCIATIONS OF SWITZERIAf 
(Continue^. 


SOURCE ; 

EnqdRte sur l’Etax i>e l’ association dans L’AGMCtTLTiniK-SDisSE au i« Janvier I9J 
Expose du Secretariat suisse des Paysans, {Efu^iry into th» Condition of Associdi 
in Swiss Agficidturg on /aniMfy ist, igio^ Eepori of ths Swiss Peasanls Stctttm 
Berne, K. J. Wyss, 1912- 


§ 3. Co-operative agricultural societies or syndicates (i). 


In the first part of this article we spoke of the Swiss Soddien 
Agriculture and the Agricultural Associations: we have now to speak ( 
the second group of associations considered in the Enquiry of the Pea 
ants’ Secretaiiat. that, the Agricultural Co-operative Soaeties, knoi^ 
more usually under the name of Syndicates. I 

Article 678 of the Federal Personal Uw Code includes under m 
head of co-operative societies any union of persons which, wm e no 
forming a society of collective title or a society en commandMe 
society limited by shares or a society en commandite by snare 

has a collective economic or finandal object. These co-opeiative soae 
must have their rules signed by at least 7 members, and m otj 
obtain civil personality they must be registered in the com 

^^^4e societies, therefore, in the first place, aim at obterumg^w 
nomic advantages for their members, and in this respect ey ^ 
from the agricultural associations: it is, however, true, as ^ 

occasion to observe in the first part of this article, that even 


' (1) For the fiist part, see BuUdin of Economic and Social InUUigcace, 


March, i9^ 
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-esent advantages of an jeconomic character, bat these ate ako 
by third parties. In practice, however, the difierences disappear; 
U^tions and syndicates to day resemble each other. , 

latter aim as we know at various and often manifold objects, 
a strict classification based on economic ends, is very difficult, 
ojeanizcrs of the enquiry therefore thought it h^t to adopt the 
e system of classification as in the case of the associations, that is, 
,joup the syndicates according to the names they bear. 


I. AUmCULTUBAL SYNDICATES PROPERLY 30 CALLED 

(agricultotal co-operative societies). 


(A) Local Agricultural Syndicates, 

Under this heading appear all the syndicates that take the title of 
dciiltttial Syndicates pure and simple : they are 557 in number. Most 
them are scattered over the cantons of Zurich, Berne, I^uceme, 
othnra and Aargau : there are none at all in Glams, Obwald, Basle- 
I Appeazell and Tidno, where, however, the same work is done by 
icaltural associations started before the syndicate movement, which 
miy say made its appearance in Switzerland after the coming into 
;ce of the Personal Law Code, that is in 1883. 

Of the 557 syndicates, 435 {78 %) have civil personality , 3 have 
economic character. The 551 (98.9 %) that returned the number of 
rir members had, on January tst, 1910: 48,469 members. 

^ The following table shows the distribution of these societies in the 
cantons : 
















(B) Fder^^ AsrkuUwat Sytuiic^s; 

Xl» ^ederatwp of Agnculterat Syndicates are the hinges of 
operative or^uizatiou in Swiss Agricultuie. The local societies as- 
jjte in cantonal or intercantonal groups, of which there were tea at 
^jate of the enrjoiry, with 105.728 members (i). We shall now give 
of these imp^ttiTit associations of the second degree, 

1. PederaHon of the Agricultural Syndicates of Eastern Switzerland : 

nded in 1^6 at Winterthur. It unites the forces of the local syn- 
jtes, especially in organizing collective sale and purchase^ In 1909 
Had 154 sections with 12,160 members ; in 1910, 162 sections with 
^5 members, In this latter year it did a total business of 7,544^922 frs. 
,t is 59 ^ member. Its refunds to its affiliated societies 

ounted to 132,800 frs. In 1910 its reserve* fund was 170,000 frs. and 
19H 180,000. 

2. Federation of the Agricultural Syndicates of the Society of Agricul’ 
( of the Canton of Zurich. Pounded in 1896, with head quartezs at 
nterthur, it had, in 1909*1610, 69 sections with 5,683 members. It 
3 dwie in that period a business of 1,335,260 frs, 

3. Federation of the AgricuUural Syndicates of the Canton of Berne and 
Neighbouring Cantons, Founded at Berne in 1889, it had at the end 
1909, 179 syndicates affiliated to it with 12,998 members and in 
le, 1910, 184 syndicates with 13,525 members. In the working year 
i9't9io it did a total business of 5.360,720 frs.: its reserve fund 
Minted to 212,900 frs. 

4. Federation of the Agricultural Syndicates of Central Switzerland, 
flnded in 1889 at Lucerne, it had at the end of 1909, 39 sections with 
,65 members. 

5. Federation of the A^icuUural Syndicates of the Canton of Fribourg, 
mdedat Fribourg in 1907, it had on December 31st,, 1910, 42 sec- 
as with 8,500 members : the business done by it was 1,802,^3 frs. 

6. Federation of Agricultural Syndicates of the Canton of Soloihum, 
inded at Solothum in I9C^, it had in 1910, 36 sections with 3,708 
mbeis. 

7. Federation of the Syndicates of the Agricultural Societies of the Canton 
St Gail. It Was started among the societies of agriculture of St. Gall 
I was organized separately in 1905. At the end of 1910 it had 47 
ti(«s with 6,468 members. 

8. Federation of the Syndicates of the Agricultural Society of Thurgau, 
“mtely constituted in 1906, in 1910 it had 63 sections and 3,320 
>nbers. 

9. federation of the Agricultural Syndicates of Upper Valais, Found* 
Vi^e in 1908, it had, in 1909, 200 members. 


W The total ntunbex <rf memb »8 of tlie Fcderatious is greater than that of the local 
*iecau 8 e tlie fotmer include other agricullural associations besides the syndicates.* 
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TA A^Hcult>trd C(^-0pirme Socitfy i?" 

aelUnzoSIrtd, =n iS- 1.950 T»« b-^^ess d«, , 

in 1911 was i,I 23»93* 


. C<H>«RA«VB DADtItt AJm CHEBSS FACIOMW. 


{A) Local Assodations: 

With the Alttoe pasturage coiporati^.-etc., the chees^uil 
fn^^rare among the ddest fonns of agncultaal 
asswi^s totl ^ the industries for the utilisation ofi 

C'‘f^tim?tmmemorial urged tne famers of the mountainrej 

In ceitaiB Alpine _ simcle and rudimetitary piindp 

of the ancient societies go improvement and thecouseq!^ 

«ally T^^^a^usually divided into two classes ; the 

These tyPfV . * espedally widely spread i« 

called socUtis de fremgert (cieMe maker) and mawilae 

Canton of Berne, engage a second, called sociK 

a, prfrt tali, tb.*, 

cantons vdth the latgest nnml^rare ( . Of these, 

16%); Zurich (270) (96 %), and Tn ^ total ntiffil 

SlllSl—rfSte .8^; 81. «.W ■ 

various cantons, 

,, sc. . awnnee . UU, - Octot^-.avewter, .. - “ 

^ oreaniaation m Switeerland. 
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(B) Dairy Asiociaiions, 

Under this head we find a few societies wWch,. while they rEstm 
co-operative dairies in many respects, yet cannot be included 

tlie same class. ^ ^ j i 

The object of the dairy associatior,s is to develop the profesaot 
acticm of their members ar.d collectively inflflence^ the establishmttt 
the price of milk. OeneraUy they have uo bmldings, because th 
limit themselves to the sale of milk. ^ V: ^ 

The inquiry reported 17 associations of the kind, 10 of wla 

had 1,419 members. 


(C) Cantonal, InUrcafUonal and Swiss Dairy Societies and Ftt 

ations. 

These associations are divided into two groups, according to 
nature of the interests they represent (a) Professional Associalmi, 
Federations of Milk Proditcers. Before speaking of th^e m detail, le 
say that the inquiry has not in this case distmgmshed between 
deties with individual members and those with sections. 

(al Professional Assodaiions. These indude ^sodations ofJfa 
foctiuers and dealers in dairy produce : On December 31st., 1909 th 

were Society . Founded at Olten in 1887, it «l 

the dairv sodeties and federations and proposes to impiOT the pi 
to^c«ld^que as well as the sale of the prodn«^ 

31st., 1909 it bad la sectio^ and 1.112 members. Its organ is 

“ Sckmiterische MilchteHmg - .1 a ,1 tm™ 

2. Dairy Society of Latin Switzerland. at U 

in 1887 with the same objects as the preceding. It 7 

3. Fribourg Milk Industry Society. Founded at Fnbonrg ^ 

it has 78 members. 

(b) Federations of MUk Produces. These 
recent date, aim at the defence of the the irq« 

above all at obtaining remunerative pncra for tl>«i ™ I 

reports 14 of these, all later than 1903. 

numbe* of sections, of members and the t B 

I. Federation of Cheese Making arU Datry So«rf«s n/ « 
Switurl^. Founded at Uestal, it had 168 sections, with 5,424 

possessing 21,310 cows. , r. ■ c„riHifi ol Nod* * 

r 2. PeiertUion of Cheese Making and , /actions ’ 

head qmrters are at Zurich ; it had 273 
<6,9916 members, pwsesdng 44,000 cows. 





4 ihe Dairy Societies of CetOral Smixerhnd, It has its 
3 -^ at Berne and has 95 sections, with 2,561 membeis 


‘ 7 o^ cows. In 1911 it united with the Beinese Co-operative 
jjaking Federation and took the name of Bernese Federation of 
^ MskiH Societies. The new society has 290 sections 


rt coO JneiutKjio. : 

^fiUd Geneva Dairies : Z 9 \ Jnembeis; 3441 cows 

Producers of Lucerne und Emirous : 36 sec- 

^'^\i^^^ederatioin of Cheese Making Societies: headquarters at 
L bMcn • 104 sectirais ; 3,000 members ; 15,000 cows. 

I, Federation of the Dairy Societies of Zug, Aargau and Lucerne: 
LLrteis at Zug : 9 sections ; 461 members ; 4 . 790 _ cows. 
^fpederation of the Lake Leman Dairies : 44 sections, i,i20 mem- 

"7 of Saint GaU Cheesemaking Societies: head quarters 

« GaU • 440 societies, 790 members ; 5,850 cows. 

10 Federation of Vaud and Fribourg Dairies : head quarters at 
Uffl'e : 168 societies ; 4,585 members ; 21,279 cows 
In Federation of the Cheesemaking and Datry Soctettes of Cmfral 
iitwW, head quarters at Lucerne ; 81 societies ; 2,195 "“embers ; 

^i2Tederation of the Milk Producers of the Cantons of Gall^ 
mieS : headquarters at St. Gall ; 7 societies ; 487 members ; 6.000 

*"13, ditrga« Federation of Cheesemahing Societies ; head quarters at 
lis' sections, 2,400 tnembeis, 9,500 cows. 

u ^Central Swiss Union of Milk Producers, wittthe ebara^r of 
ial^utral Union ; it was formed jle" 

tbe commercial or^nisation of producer and msbtu^u of ^r 
Mt paying courses. It includes all the above feder^ons eaept 
s. 5 aM 8 l at the date of the enquiry it had 1,039 
i.mti 29,347 members with 29,347 cows. One of e m 5 %™^- 
idfe of ti* powerful union was the foundation m 1911 of Ae S^s 
m LiabU^ Society for the Exportation of Gruylre Cheese (Em 

sirs 


3. l,IVB3TOCK IMPROVEIPENT SYNDICATES. 


The Confederation and the Cantonal authentic . oroani- 

^lattention to the encouragement of this braudiofa^cul ^ . T 

the conditions of small property that prevail in Switzer , 





tjie OTdUate is the^cwly .serious «a^ 

pnwwBSfflt- . 

{k) Local SyMKcdles/ ^ 

(a) Horned CattU Improvement Syndicates. The gKatdevelopnj, 
homed wttie imprcyvement syndicates, largely due to tte initiative i 
the late Dr Kraemer and Colonel J. von Wattenwyl-Elfenau, dale 
from i8qo, The Bnqtdry reported 913 associations ci the kind onu 
cember 31st, 1909 with more than 28,400 members ; 656(72%) ate le, 
istered in the Cwnmerdal BegisteT ; 122(13%). « addition to the 
proper duties, are engaged in work of an economic character, ta® 

purchase and sale of agricultnral produce. 

The following table shows how, these syndicates are distnbut 
among the various cantors : 













(by Up to piesent. | 

residts of horse improvemait in Smtzetland have not good 3 
ittstitB^on of syndicates has, however, occasioaed a c^tam progress^ 
in: ms department; The Biqiiiry rej^rts 44 assom^<ms of the ij 
4i of which have 3,821 members ; 23 are regisW m the Conm^ 
Bie^stet 5 have an economic chatacter. llost of the hor^ improvsiDij 
syhdi<»tes are to be found, in the cantm of Berne (i 7 t with 1,63608, 
hers), of Vand (8, with 779 members) and of Fnbourg (7, with j 
ntembeis). 


(c) Goat Imffovem&at Syniicai€&. The dist. Syndicates of d 
character were founded in the canton of Zurich, /but their prc^essis 
recent date. At the end of 1909 there were altc^ether 201 : 1941^^ 
had 6,239 members : 92(46 %) are re^tered in the Commercial 
ister The Cantons with the largest number of syndicates ate Ben 
(67, with 2,400 members), St. GaU (39. with 995 members), Zurich (j 
wilii mole than 915 mem^rs), Solothum (25, with more than 980 m 
beis). 3rr recent years various other syndicates have been formed: 
is calcu]ate4 tlmt their number is now 220 ^th 8,265 members. 

(d) Sheep ImprovemefU Syndicates. As in all countries of intensi 
agriculture, also in Switzerland sheep improvement is declining. As 
dation in tins department of livestock industry dates from only thh 
years back. The enquiry reports 38 syndicates of this class on Decemh 
31st, 1909. 36 of which had 613 members; 5 registered inti 
Commercial Renter and i was engaged in economic work. Most of the 
were found in the cantons of Valais (ii with ;26 members) and Fnbon 
(8 ^th 96 members). 


(e) PfS Improvement Syndicates. The progress of these 
only dates from 1900. The enquiry reports 48, 46 of which had 
members; 22 were registered in the Cotmnerdal Register and 2 weiej 
economic character. They are found in largest numbers m the aoto 
of St. Gall, (12, with 227 members), I/Uceme (10, with 279 memDe 
and Vaud (8, with 208 members). 


(B) Cantonal, Iwtercantonal and Swiss Federations of 
Improvement Syndicates. 

(a) FedmtUons of Horned CaOe Improvement Syndicate^ The Ifl 
syn^cate are grouped in the foUowing umons, according to e 

Federation of Syndicates for the Improvement of /fe j 
Spot^ Breed of Homed CattU. Bounded deMtely m 189^ 
cember 31st., 1909 it included 237 syndicates ■with 6 ,^ mm 
sskk iJiiaS head of livestocfc. 6 ^ bulls, and 16^4 , 

idle affifiathd societies belong to the Cantons of Vaud loo 




(6^ ^*441 membem) and Fnbouig (51 with 

. j iptnhe is)«> i; r 

^ ^jfiss Peiefaiion of SyndicaUs for th$ Ifttpfwmeni of <Afl Btcmn 
^ of ^ in 1879, U]« time of the Enquiry 

M 222 syn^cates with 7,209 membeis, posses^g 21.839 
led catde,^ 21,450= heing^^TO and 349 bulk. Most of the associated 
ties belong to the cantons of St. Gall (81 with 2,248 members), 
'Schwy* (25 iTitli 531 “ejnbeis)- 

. £ast SuPUzerland Federation of the Syndicates for the Imp^ovmmi 
^ Sinmentd Breed Pf Horned Cattle, Org^z^d in 1898, it had 56 
^icates with 1,450 members and 2,700 head of cattle. 
k Zurich Federedion of the Syndicates for the Improvement of the 
Breed of Horned Cattle. Eotmded in 1897, it had 20 syn- 

T Federation for the In^ovement of Homed Cattle of the Alpine 
^ffuntid Breed. E<ninded in 1899, at Erlenbach, it is es^dally con- 
ned with the sale of its members' cattle. At the erd of 1905 it had 
sections with 443 members owning 2,332 cows and 57 b^. Its 
an is the •• AlpfleckviehzUchter 

; 6. Federation of the Livestock Improvement Syndicates of the Canton 
^me. Eotmded in 1903, it occupied itself with the improvement of 
kd cattle, horses and pigs. It included 21 homed cattle improve- 
it syndicates with 892 members owning, 51 bulls and 2,831 cows. 

7. Swiss Federation of the Syndicates for Improvement of the Black 
iHd Breed of Horned Cal&e. Founded at Zurich in 1899, it included 
syndicates with 418 members, possessing 99 prize bulls and 2,453 
isteied cows. 

8. Fribourg Federation of the Syndicates for Improvement of the Red 
'}itd{SimmentaI) Breed of Homed Cattle. Founded in 1903, it iuclud^ 
syndicates with 1^022 members owning 239 prize bulls and 4,620 regis- 
ed cows. 

These two last fedemtions have united in the Fribourg Federation of 
rned CaUle Improvement Syndicates, which organizes an annual bull 
)w at BuUe. 

9. Federation of the Solo^m Livestock Improvement Syndicates. 
nnded in 1908, it in(dudes 13 syndicates with 160 members. 

10. Federation of ihe Livestock Improvement Syndicates and Lives^ck 
prms of Basle’Comtry. Founded at Basle in 1902, it includes 
i“>nied cattle improvemsent syndicates of the region and the goat im- 
>vcmeut syndicate of Geetetldnden. In 1909 it had 277 members, 

n. Federation of the Vaud Homed CattU Improvement Syndicates. 
Dnded at Eausanne in 1898, it had 3,006 members. 

(b) Federation of Horse Improvement Syndicates. 

1. Bernese Federation of Horse Improvement Syndicates and Horse 
New. Founded in iqoq, it had about 2,000 members and 2*054 ^8’ 
^ hoises. 





^ a. FidmH(m of ^ Him ^fnSMos of ih Cm/^ 

Frilmg, bounded at Fribot^ in 1902, it had 600 membeis irith ^ 
Mdteied hdises, and « stallions. > . « 

- 3. ilssO(i}ifl##c>» /«r jjp^ 

Fouled at Basle in 1907 ; it had 76 m^bets. 

‘ ^ Horse Imprimm AssoeioHon of the tm CoinUmf of Bosfo, 
ed in 1904, it had 104 membeis. ' , » . ' 

5. Horse Improvement Association of the G«so>w. Founded in 

it had 20 membeis. . *. t> j j 4. ^ 

' 6. Aargan Hme Imprpvmeni Assoc%o$ion, Founded at Biengarta 

in IQOI : it had lio immediate members. ' . , 

7. Thnrgau Horse Improvement Society* Founded at Wdnfelde 
in 1804 ; it had 35 members. 

8 . Valais Syndicate for the Improvement of Draught Horses and Uiii 
Founded in 1006 at Sion ; it had 100 membeis. 

9. Horse Improvement Society of Latin Sw^erland. Founded ; 
l^ausanne in 1871 1 it had 439 members. 

10. Geneva Horse Syndicate. Founded in 1912 at Geneva. 


(c) Federations of Goat Improvement Syndicates. 

1. Zurich Cantonal Federation of Goat Improvement Syndkak 
Founded in 1903 at Dinhard ; it had 900 meml^is. 

2 Bernese Federation of Goat Im^overs and Goat Improvement 
dicates. Founded at Berne in 1905; it included 73 syn(h<ntes ai 
q <4*5 members. Its organ is the - Schfveizmschef KlHnvtehmhier . 

Schwyz Federation of Goat and Sheep Improvement Sy^ 
Founded at Schwyz in 1907; it induded 16 goat and 5 sheep improv 

ment syndicates, mth a total of i,ooa membem. _ 

Fribourg Smdl Livestock Improvement Society. Founded atFnboiii| 

of^^^Tmpriw of the Canton of S(k 

of L Canton of L Gal. Pounded in 1891: it tod 19 secUonsa. 

of m ThWgau Goat Improvtmont Syndicates, tomd* 
Goat Insptovement Syndicates. Pounded m 19“ 

/or StnaU Lioe^-'^’>^ 

ed in 18&; it tod 200 members. f™,„ded since t 

We mtet add the three Mowing Syndic 

date the inquiry: Aargau Federatsm of ^ ^ inMcsf* 

Mnded at Bmgg in i 9 H- F«for¥w» of Small Livestock lr>^ 



^ 0/ fto Catthn of FrOoun (in„i » . 

& SodetU^ of iht Canton ofMf^^ 

{(J) Ftderadom of Sheep and p;, 

[At the date of the inijairy tliere '^)^«fcs. 

improvement syndicates. But n^T“i‘ federations of sheen 
lar institution. Thus in lort «, ' efforts have been m. 

fnpfiiem and J”^PmementS%dic<^JT * " PederaUon of 
is Federation of Pig l„oprooers SvUterhnd” ^ tte 

Tegive a dearer ideaTthe de^lTT^ 
asitm, we shall show m the jint>rovemi»n^+ 

m it manifete itself. table the vSl^ 


livestock Improvement 


Associations. 







4. AMooATKma vqr ibb q» ntm «ia> xs& imUBAirKm cv 

(A) Local As^oci^^hs. " 

> rUbese assoektio^ at the mprOTOamt of the, ecotnanic coiki 
tiona of fruit coltivatioG and at tb^ inaurewice oi remunerative 
tiod of fruit : as meahs this end tha assomtiom resort to the diS 
ion professonaJ eduoatioa amdng tnembes;, thesdectiou ofthetoa 
paying varieties, the sden tide treatment of the produce as well as tj 
defence of fiie interests of flie nienibeis when selhug, etc. 

The enquiry included under this head various dasses of sodetie 
from co-operative societies for production to those for sale : almost a 
purchase their members' fruit at the market price; some have comply 
installations for the preparation ofdder; others, by preference, enwi 
in the sale or the drying of fnrit. At the date of the enquiry them 
in Switzerland 68 assodations of the kind: 7 of them called CiL 
Making 4 ssociaHons ** are occupied almost exdusively with the mann 
facture of dder. Most of the sodeties (83 %) were formed in the peij 
od iqoo-1909. The total nrtmber of members in 66 of these sodetie 
was 3,648. 

The cantons in which they are found iu largest numbers are Beim 
(x8 with 609 members), Aargau (15 with 1,050 members), St. Gaj 
(ii with 651 members). 

(B) Cantonal and Iniercantonal Associations and Federations: 

1. Bemm Society for the Export of Fruit: Founded in 1910 ai 
Oberdiesscach; it had 54 members in 1909. 

2. B&nese Socieiy for the Ctdtivation of Trees. Founded in 1907, r 
had 15 members. 

3. Barnese Association for the TJtilisaHon of Fruit. Founded in 193: 
at flltzkirch ; it had 2X2 members. Its object is the purchase and sal 
of fruit and fruit products. It has an installation for the mamifactiu 
of dder. 

4. Commercial FruU CuUivaiion Society of Cmiral Switzerland. Foimd 
ed at Sursee in 1905 ; it had 210 members. It has an installatia 
for the manufacture of dder and occupies itself with the sale of cide 
and the purchase of farm requisites and produce. 

5. Nidwald Tree CulHvation Society : it dates from 1899 and ha 
75 members. 

b. Glarus Comm$mal Tree CMnaUm Society. Founded at Glam 
in I9q4; it had 242 members. 

7. Ffiiaurg Sodeiy for the Utilisation of Fruit at Guin. Found® 
in 1905 ; it had 215 members. 

8. Tree CultkaHon Society of the Canton of St. Galt. Founded a 
>^1 in z888; it had 225 members. 
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g, C«ft»t?<i«wn Socirfy, Founded in xgo6; it had 

f • - 

10. Ffii^ CuftwrfiOfi Sow^y of the Canton af Vaui. Founded at 
gjanjieia 1908; it had iio membeis. 

11. 5 f»Ss Tree Cff^tuatton and Vine Growing Society, Founded 
1894; it is also ccecemed mth viticultuie and has both sectioos 
[individual membeis. In 1909 it had 2,793 utembeis. Its organ is 
^*Sckweixerische ZeUschrift fUr Ohst-md Weinbm *\ 

n. Swiss Tree Cuttiyation Socify, Founded in 19x3 at WaMhaus* 
aelflnh. It Ims sections and individual membeis. In 1999 it had 
^membets. Its ctfgan is “ Sckweimische 
We must further mentioii the three f blowing associations formed 
,ce the closing of the enquiry : JJnim of Swiss SodeHes for Trade 
pfuit, founded at Zurich in 1911 ; Society for CMvation of Fruit 
4 Ye^etahles of the Canton of Sdathum (1913) ; Lucerne Tree Cultivation 


5, VlTlCULTDRAL ASSOCIATIOMS. 


(A) Local Associfitions. 

These associations aim at the development of viticulture in all its 
inches: therefore also in this case the forms of the societies vary 
atly, from those for production to those for sale. Some themselves 
^ge in production and have presses, cellars, etc. ; they offer a sure gUar- 
tee for the purity of their products. Others only undertake the 
e of the vrines. 

The enquiry reported 50 associations of the kind ; 5 of th^e, under 
I name of “ Wine Press Associations ", have 64 membeis and their 
ect is the collective utilisation of wine presses. In 1909, 48 of the 
)ve associations had 2,744 members. Their distribution naturally 
responds with that of vine cultivation in Switzerland ; most are found 
the cantons of Vaud (14 with 936 members), Zurich (11 with 600 
mbers) and Valais (9 with 141 members). 

(B) . Cantonal, Intercantonal and Sie»tss Viticultural Associations 
i ^federations. , 

1. Zurich VUicuUurists* Union. Founded in 1905, besides occup- 
g itself with the general inters ts of the viticulturists, it undertake 
provide against the adulteration of wine. In 1909 it had a thousand 
®heis. 

2. Society of the Wine Farmers of the Right Bank of the Lake of 
Founded in 1904, it is also engaged in commerce. It had 720 

'“bets in 1909. 





? 3.< Soekly e^ Left Bunk ti 

L0ke of Zurich, Founded in 1906, it had 120 membm. ^ ’ 

^ Cafi$otial ViHcUUuralMs^Mm of Bud&^Couniry, 
at Atlesheim in 1698; it had 45 tnembeis. ^ 

' 5, GenevuL VUMiurist^ Acuodation. Fended in 1900 at g^, 

itife especially engaged in l^sak of ^ne, In 1910 it had 225 me&U 

6. Gefwa Wine Mukin^ AstocMon. Foonded in igosTitI 
42 membeis. It provides for the collective ^tment and sale oi 
members^ mnes. 

7. Stms VfHcuUural Associaiion, Founded at Basle in ^ 
for the defence of the interests viticulture, the ^ht against adul^ 
tion and the sale of its members' wines. In 1910 U had 80 membas 


6. TaaBSHlMG ASSOeuXIOHS. 


The object of these associations often called : ** Societies for Th 
ing Grain** is to enable small farmers to use machine threshers. Aki 
all possess locomotive macHnes generally Worked by electricity 3 
enquiry reported 133 of these societies, 96 oi them registered in the Co 
merdal Rd^ter ; 129 of them had 3,946 members. Most of tbeassoc 
tions of the kind are found in the cantons of Vaud (71 with more th 
2,150 members) and Berne (25 mth more than 1,000 members). 

7. DlSmXl^ ASSOCIATIONS. 

The Confederation has the monopoly (i) of alcohol and cotitai 
to purchase the fourth part (a maximum of 30,000 hi.) of the natioi 
consomplion of Wdis-stx and alcohol, from Swiss dtstiUers. 

Most of the distilfeiies, wMdi, for the rest, are almost all in the ban 
of assodations, work for the Confederation. It ofiers the consignina 
in lots for from 150 to 1,000 hectolitres and grants the preference ton 
ions' in which the potato crop exceeds the demand. The assomtit 
supply under the same conditions. While most of the co-operative ! 
deties distil for the Confederation, some have been formed independea' 
tmA treat grapes and fruit. 

The enquiry reports 53 distillery associations, 41 of them registu 
in the Commerdal Register : the cantous in which there are the ffl 
of these assodations axe Berne (20 with 58 members), Vaud (7 dtbl 
nfendaem) and Solothum (6, wi^ 87 members). 

writhe year 1911-12, the assodations supplying the State wk . 
13 iey reedved orders for 28,200 hi. 


(i) The nitmoptdT' does not extend to dlstiHation from grapes; wtee, cider ^ 
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8, KUSAL HIUIKG AND BAKESY ASSOCIATIONS. 


^ fall itt pri< 5 C grain has caiised the cultivatioti of cereals in 

l^d to be limited almost to the needs of direct consumption : in 
mly 1-44 % ^ ^ agricultural revenue is derived from grain. But 
• certain districts the fanners were unwilling or unable to abandon 
!caltivation entirely, attempt was made to facilitate its utilisation 
'thespotf hy collective milling and baking. This kind of assoda- 
ooly began within the last ten years. The enqidry reported 39 rural 
Ss and 3 bakeries. The fanners generally purchase an old mill and fit 
M) in modem style. They are now also providing themselves with 
Dfetouses. On December 31st., 1909 there were more than 6,000 mem- 
as of the 39 co-operative milHng societies, 24 of which were in the canton 
Vaud; three bakeries (Lumbrain, Andwill, Mettmenstetten) had 388 

*1911 n co-operative milling scdety was founded at Geneva under 
je title of Geneva Agricultural Mills/' In addition to its usual work, it 
igagesin the purchase and sale of agricultural produce. 


9. Farm , niPBovEMENT associations^ 


These associations for carrying out works of restriping and farm re- 
justmait, drainage and reclamation of land, differ from the other asso- 
itions in so far as they are often only formed fora specified time; they are 
ssolved as soon as their object is accomplished. 

At the date of the enquiry there were in Switzerland 68 associations 
the kind ( 19 in the Canton of Zurich, 16 in that of Vaud), wth more 
an 3,500 members. They are almost all of recent foundation, as are 
so the facts giving rise to them, that is the rise in value of cultivated 
nd, the inten.sificatiou of cultivation and the new sodal legislation, 
is well to mention also the existence of li other assodations of sinu r 
aracter, concerned with farm improvements, clearing of land, mam ten - 
ace of roads, destruction of field mice, etc. Of these 9 with 334 mem rs 
ave for their object the destruction of field mice. Of the two other ^ 

ne is In the canton of Berne with 20 members, the other in Thurgau 
nth 225. _ • 1 

lastly, among the farm improvement associations we must mdude 
^ irri^aiion associations. But as most of these are formed by corpota- 
ioQs and communes, the number of voluntary associations is smau^. 
^ enqvdry reports 5 with 146 members : two of them (at R^gwl ana 
Noljin the canton of Berne, i (at Sils) in the Orisons,! (at Niederlenz) 
p Aargau, t (at BeUinzona) in Tidno. 



10. V<W.tmtA»T JPAS?tf*E AS80CIATIOTT5, 


(A) Local Assqciaii^s, 

*the en qmty was not ocmc^m^; vHth j^tiire assodatiQ 

public character, but 6nly iiwlfi the pri^te of yoto assodatio 
for collective utilisation of mountain pastures. It is, however, veryd 
fiMt to distinguish dearly between the two kin.^ of organization.; t 
inquiry report therefore hesitated to aco^t the figures in the Cem 
return of the voluntary organizations. At the end of 1909 there vc 
227 Alpine pasture associations of this character in ^tzerland ; 

7,471 members ; 27 were registered in the Commeidal Reigster; j 
had an economic dmracter. In a large number of cases the date of th 
foundation is unknown, for man yof them are only gradual tiansformatic 
of the ancient “ Markgenossenschaften.** 

The cantons with the largest number of Alpine pasture assodatio 
are those of Orisons (65), ^rne (39), St. Gall (30), Valais (26) a 
Vand (19). 

(B) Cantonal, Intercantonal and Swiss Alpine %onomy ila 
dations. 

1, Fribourg Alpine Economy Society. Founded in 1897. It h 
283 members. 

2, Aofgau Alpine Economy Society ** Wemisegg ” ; iotirded 
Aarau in 1874. It had 36 members. 

3, Vaud Alpine Pasture Society. Founded at Lausanne in 
It had 128 members, 

Vahis Alpine Economy Society. Foimded at Sion in i9ij| 
It had 64 members. j 

5. Geneva Alpine Pasture Society. Founded in 1909. It w 
at the end ctf the year 150 members. 

6. Swiss Alpine Economy Society. Founded in 1863, reorgacifl 
in 1890. Its object is the improvement of Swiss mountain ^stuw 
protec^g the soil from damage through atmospheric causes cultivatii 
the Aljane land, building cattle sheds and making^paths, and occupy 
itself with livestock improvement and dairy farming. It ^ 

an important work on Alpine SiatisticSj gives special courses, s 
prizes, etc. For some years it has been receiving a federa 
g.doo fts. It publishes mcmthly " AlpwirtschaMche Moaats a 
Ihe society had 614 individual members arid 18 sections with 2^7 
beis, altogether 2,985 members. At the end of igti, the . 
increased lo 20 with 2,527 members, the independent memoeis 
in all 3;i74' members. 





ZX. F 61 B^T AaSOCXAXK»». 


forestry associations and corporations dependent on the com- 
1 uthorities were not included in the enquiry : which only reported 
! \ rv assodatiotts . exclusively concerned with forestry, namely, 
t^try corporation of FaUanden (Zurich), the forestry corpoia- 
I Yori^egg and Hinderegg (Commune of Fjgg), and the forestry 
ot Moos (lyttceme). The object of all four, which have toge- 
members, is the scientific exploitation of forests, and, with the 
of the ^t, which supplies the market, they only supply their 

jgpuOil 

n members. 


12. Fashing associations. 

TBs typ® association is very rare in Switzerland and it is only 
,, ai^ng the tobacco and sugarbeet farmers . 

Tobacco is cultivated in districts poorly supplied with water and 
«daUy in tbe neighbourhood of Yveidon, Payeme, Avench^, the 
Liuia lake districts, the Broye Valley and the Bero.ese lake distnrt. 

I h eenerally cultivated by smaB farmers who, if they wish to mamtam 
selves independent of the dealers, must seek safety in association. 

V enqdirv however, only reported two associations of the kmd; the 
Mircelks Tobacco Planters' Association (Payeme), which was founded m^ 
tat and had 62 members at the end of 1909 ; and the Tobacco Planters 
Zxialion of the Valley of the Broye. founded at Payeme in 1909, 
itb 1 000 members recruited in 51 communes . Both encourage tobacM 
lovinE and the coUective sale of the produce. The inquiry report 
Ills for a greater development of association, that has proved so useM 
or thrift in this department, especially if the field of action can 
rtended to every branch of the cultivation, preparation and mam- 
flilation of tobacco. , i j u , 

The cnltivation of sugar beet in Switzerland is checked by the 
aek of sugar factories, the large esq^nses and the deficiency of kbour- 
iB. Recently attempt has been made to 
ssodation. In 1909 there were two assoaaticms of the kuid 
ederation, one at KaUnach (district of Aarberg) founded m 1^3. 
lift 11 membeis ; the other at Finsterhennen, founded in 1904 with 7 
Btembeis. 

13 . AaaOCIAllON9 ¥0» TB» CULTIVATION OP VBGBTABLttS. 

Under this head are grouped only market garners’ assodations 
ottho8eforbothg?iideneis and marketgatdeueis. On January ^ 

beftnere 6 associations of the kind with 525 inemteis ; they are engaged 


5 




in the collective cultivation and sale of fresh vegetables. We niay 
tion in addition an W ^ of Sanefl^,, 

with headquarters at Allschwill (district of Arlesheiitt): it is 
iq tl^e 9pllective coltivatiqn of for rrn^i^chire of saueS 

Bounded in to 50 m^^flibers, 

us mention %all7 tl^ “ M^ht Qur^n* 
a cantonal society, f^wnd^ in iM # ^ developing tnarb 

^idening and protecting the internets (cj ^embers, the end o 
1909 the numbet of these was ;3Q. 


14. Credit associations. 

(A) Local AssocialioTis, 

The development of co-operative credit in Switzerland only <iat£ 
from when the priest of Bichelse (Thurgau) founded th 

first Raiffeisen Bank. Trie moven|^^ emended gradually to all tire Swis 
Cantons. The rural banks aye of pure Raiffeisen type, act as loan aji( 
savings haute and are regulated hy articles 678-715 of the Federal Per 
sonal Law Code. 

At the date of the enquiry there were 13^ rural banks (153 in 1910 
with io,o?4 members : 98 them {70.5 %) were registered in the Com 
mfTcial Renter; 18, in addition to their ordinary business, bought an{ 
sold farm requisites and produce, 

The foHowing table shows their distribution ; 






X*®t* IX. — Local Credit 4ssociaiions. 



(B) Cantonal and Swiss Credit Associations. 

The pfiTi ripal institutiflsi for the federation of the Ritiai Banks is 
Swiss Uwto» of Raiffeisen Banks ; founded in 1902. for the encourage- 
It of the ecxmoinic and moral prt^ess of the people on Christian prin- 
It promotes the foondation of credit associations and co-opemt- 
societies M pttl^c trtitity of the Raiffeisen system, organizes the in- 
«tion of its affiliated banks and manages a central bank to act as a 
aring hot^e for the separate institutes). 

Iti June 1910 it had 130 banks affiliated tp it with 8 ,i 55 members ; 
Ihesame 3^r the bt&iness done by it amounted to iiYz million feancs.. 
Jtine 1911, theaffiMated banks Imd increased to 153 with 9,854 membeia,. 































The anion has besides foot sub-sections, that is, the Canfo«<4 
ot SL GaU and of Ffibom%., ike V(vud Union of Banks aadT 

fedefoHon of Miami Credit AswdMums of V(ml. Their member J 
also members of the Swiss Union, 

t5. BAl«i SOR LOAWS_,ON IilVBSTOCK. 

In order to combat the usurers who took advantage of the fartn* 
when buying livestock, a mutnial aid society was founded atHamme 
feld in 1849 to pmrchase livestock for its members to be paid for ia 5 
annual instalments. I/>an banks for the same purpose were foond 
in Zurich and Thurgau. According to the new code, livestock may 
given in security for debt, and remain in the possession of the debtor afi 
re^tration ofthe pledge in a pubUc register. To prevent usorioasi 
to^on these rights of pledge can only be constituted in behalf of oe 
institutes or co-operative socdties authorized to this end by the Canto 
authorities. When the loan bank is not directly managed by the cc 
munal council, it is under its supervision. ^ ^ r ■ 

The enijuiTy report only considered associations of private chaj 
ter, o£ which there were 5, with 457 members ; 3 in the Canton oi 

rich and 2 in that o£ Thurgau. , ^ ^ , , , . * 

To sum up at the end of 19*^9 Switzerhmd had 139 local credit a 
dations vrith 10,024 members ; 5 local banks for loans ot livestock v 
457 members and i Swiss Union of Haiffeisen Banks with 8,155 memb 


16. MUXOiL INSURANCE ASSOCIATIONS.I 


The Confederation has encouraged the foundation of mutual lives 
and hail insurance sodeties by means of subsidies and speaal 
provisions. 

(A) Livestock Insurance, 

It is well to distinguish between the ^omed cattle, horse = 
Uvestock insurance sodeties. The first were not included m the -iq 
because they are compulsory and so are outside the sptere 
assodation : the federal law authorizes subsides to ^h^e » 
laying the priudple of compulsory it^urance to homed wttle 
17 cantons have official societies for the purpose. The sam 
pievehted the enquiry taking accost of *emsdranm ofsmUU^^ 

Tbs hor^ inswance socuiUes, however, do not com 
of offidal insurance. The report of tte enqr^ ”?^re^20 had 1 
regional sodeties. Most {19) are in the canton 
iSnbets. Besides these, let ns mention 6 c^tonal 
• 3 , 5®5 members, in the cantons of St. Gall, Zunch, Aarga ( 
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Bflsie-Oottntiry (l4estal), and Giiscms (Samaden). We shall to- 
na^onal associations, the Federal Guarantee (with 
' in Pari®» insiffing against disease, death and compulsory 

and tto Swiss Mutual Horse Society, officially authorized for 
of Switzerland; it had 3.275 members with 5,932 horses insured 

Ibout 5 fflilKan fas. 

(B) Hail Insurance. 

T? nnded in Zurich in 1882, the Swiss Hail Insurance Society is the 
. 1 institution in this department of mutual thrift. It had to conr 
"Trtth great ditto^ties at the beginning of its career, until in 
'^federal government came to its assistance with annual su^dies* 

^ federal law of 1893 subsidises the cantons that encourage this class 
mance. In 1910 all the cantons except 4 had profited by these 
<^ties ; they guarantee subsidies of between 15 and 40 % and pay the 

kIs of the policies. ^ , 

In 1910 the cantons granted altogether 389,200 fis. for the purpose, 

the tofedeiation granted 194,600 frs. 

1 jQjo the Society’s policies were 60,456 representing an assur^ 

! it of 67,420,780 frs. The society had collected 1,060,603 frs. m 
nms during the year and paid out 1,104,378 frs. to satisfy 9 *^°^ 

• The year 1910 was a very bad one for t^ society ; m that 
he largest number of daims since its foundation were ptesen-^. 
ksides this society there is another mutual association at Neuc^ 
he Paragrele, working in the viticultural district of the Its 

,esm i^g were 639 for 662,302 frs. ; it had collected in the year 
;8 frs. in premiums and paid 3,802 frs. in claims. 


17. Swiss peasants’ union. 


This large organization on which the association movement of agn- 
dtol Switzerland turns, was founded in 1897 for the representatim 
sddefence of the interests of agriculture, especially its economc m te^ts- 
t has secUoHs and collaborating members. Any 
ton of Svriss members may belong to it, as also local associations 
f every kind. The Union has 3,000 confidential agents scattered over aB 
le communes and working vrith it. Its office for saentito 
k Swiss Peasants’ Secretariat, studies the conditions of to ^ 1 
terioiltee and makes proposals for to improvemrat of to 
Neasion. Its or^n, ‘hi Ssaiss Peasant.” published in Prench^d 
^usan, is issued to 100,000 copies. The Union has also an impoitot 
[Wuil Office for Information on Prices, which dihgently 
f«™nent of the market with the assistance of 4,500 coriespondente resid 




^ sii iom^ and ahfiiiSdf 'Hlfe 

ttl tfie Biffiietlti, “ this large 

had in i90^,24sectow ^ 1 * t44,37frmtobet8, whom mu? 
^yUaSed in numbfeit io 
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SuduM^kljg tWS d 4 ci»ait of the lE^^tilts of the important inquij 
tm Januai^ ist., i^id, ^tifetland had 6,23! local associations ; 6/) 
^ these (^.3 %) had togdtlier 293*719 tdeihbeis. If ^ add the 4$ ca 
tonal, mteTCahtoii.St ifnd Stdss association^ With thdi own membe 
#e ^et a t(>tal of 380,1^ mehlbeis, takih^ into account the 
Wginitations fotmed assddaticms, the ^emb^ of which (346,2! 
aie therefore ihdirectly dffiliaffed, and the 144,37^ theinbeirs of the ^ 
j^asants' Union, we have a total of 870,731 aflSliated mefnbets; 

The Mowing taWe Shows more dearly the number d the 8« 
Agriculttiral Organizations : 


^ o# faU mmsthAtuT ^ 

iX. ^ A^fiMwird AsMeUUtfis, 



jpicaltiiml Asaodation* 

[^ijjotogical, Pottltry and Babbit Improvement | 

Sod^ra 

jftiecping Soaeties 

^tnral Co-opeiaUve Sodrtie* 

and Cheese Making Societies 

Asaodation* and Qoeieties 

gonrtd Cattle improvcmfent Syndicates, ..... 


No^bei of AawdatioaB lAunber 

Pi 

Sttondiw 

Naubef on 

ol Mesibpis TMitMf* 


9>a 


Assodatifflis for the Cultivation of Trees and the 

Utilisation of Fruit 

Viticnltoml Assodations 

Ttoshnig Assodatlbns 

Distillery Associations 

^cultural Mins 1 

sricultural Bakeries 

ffn Imfrovemoit and Irrigation Associations. . . 

Ijtee Pasture Associations 

utOitig Associations 

ankr for Tcbns on ^ttlcf 

Eitoal Hotse SddWfes 

Total l^ocat Assodafions . . . 


derations with cwro MCnihers 
''bastions with Sections . . . 
Peasants’ unito .... 


6^08 6^2 97.3 870,731 
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Ot these 870,731 affihated membeis, 266,^ %) are 

of associations for the enccmiagemrat of agriculture geneially, 

<16.6 %) for the develqanent of dairy fanmug, 105,7^ (12 %) foj’J 
development of the co-opeiatiou in agriculture, 78.904 j ^ 
for livestock improvement, 73,39^ (8-4%) agriaritural insuiai^ 
In the condosions of the enquiry some infonmtion was give^i < 
the associations doing economk work, engaged, that is, in trade and p 
duction . Hie sodeties of such character were 4,256 ; of these 867 (jo.^ » 
were exdusively engaged iu purchase, 444 (10.4 %) in purchase and sal 
40 (0.9 %) in purchase and production, 168 (3.9 %) in pi^chase, saleaa 
production, 1,858 (43.7%) exdnsivelyin sale, and espedaUysaleofjnii 
715 (16.8 %) in sale and production, 164 (3.9 %) exdurivelyin productij 
(transformation). Of the 4,256 sodeties of economic character, ^ 
(35*^ %) engaged in the purchase of agricultural produce and fai 
requisites. 

The associations occupied in production or transformation arei.u 
974 devote themselves esdusively to dairy work ; 19 to ddermakiB 
18 to wine making, 42 to distilling, 10 to both dder making and disti 
ing, 8 to the grinding of com for cattle food, 19 to that of wheat for biea 
and cattle food ; 4 to grinding wheat ; 35 to other kinds of production, 
Among the associations of economic character, 2,434 ( 57-2 %) k\ 
thdr own buildings for thdi industries. 


Appendix. 

I. Questions which all Agricultural Associations must answers 

Title a AModotioB 

iw Title and head quarters of assodatioti 

Bead qtttrtcn 


2. In what ** year *’ was the association founded ? In the year — 

3. How many members are there now (1909) in the associatloii — 


4. In what "political communes** do the members live? 

5. Who is the president of the association at present? - 

6. Who is the secretary of the association at present ? — 


7, Who is the tieasurer of the association at present ? — 
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are 


tbe "aims'* and "duties" of the association? . 


H Questions to he answered only by Agricultural Associations 
for Economic Ends. 

^ch of the following " fann requisites " are regularly " bought " 
in large quantity by the association? Artificial Manure, Flour for 
Cattle Food*, Bran*, Cereals for Catde Food^, Flour for Bread*,. 
Grain*, Other Seed^, Potatoes for Planting, Pataios for Fooe^, 
Oilcake, Straw*, Hay/*, Agricultural Machinery, Win^, Sugar*, 
Groceries, Cloih and Clothed, Household Articled. 

^UadefiilK tlie the aftklei boo^ Imert woKi «( other eitkfae bniiM li 

htfc qwitlly the eodety. 

I Which of the following articles of agricultural produce are "sold” 
in large quantities through the medium of the association? MUf^, 
Chees^, Butter, Grain*, Potatos, Fruit, Wim^, Cidei*, Hay^. 

^ ^ ^ articles soU. Insert aames ot other artidci mM In tauft 

qMBtttr ttioigb the medtam ot the association. 

Does the association po^ess " real estate ” , such as is hereunder 
mentioned, as collective "property,, (co-operative or corporate)? 
Cheese Factories^, Other Dairies, Mountain Stables {chdlets)*, Mill^, 
Pressed, Forests^, Pastured, Other Cultivated Land^. 


n Vmderiise the real state poMeaed. 


Bate 


Name and Address of Correspondent 
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GERMANY. 


I, THE CONFERENCE OF PROFESSIONAL ASSOCIATIONS 
R AGRICUI.TURAL ACCIDENT INSURANCE, AT MUNICH. 


SOURCES: 

uiANDtusoEN ifi dct Zdt vom 38 September bis 10 Ofctober 1913 in Mfinchen 
abgdialientii Konfcren* dcr dratschen landwirtschaftlidieii Berui^eiiosdeoschafteit. 
\Rtpoii of ihe Ccrtfc/w'WKtf «/ AssockUions for AgricuUural Accident Insue- 

inu, kdd at Munieh from September $Sth., to Odeber ist^, 1919). 


kthebumbetofourfilrii^/in for Jajiiiary, 1912, we showed the general 
te of the new Ofganizatiiin of agricultural accident insurance, laid down 
the Imperial Order on Insurance issued in June, 1911. A further Order 
July 5th., 1912 enjoined tiiat the provisions of that of 19H, 
itiugto agricultuKil accidents should only come into force on Janu- 
ist,i^i3. Therefore, the Munich Conference of Professional Assoda- 
as for Agricultural Accident Instaauce is of special interest, as tte last 
^ under the Im^rial law of 1900, and we know hoW the period of 
nsiti(Hi preceding tire lining into force of a new law always gives rise 
new and compliGated problems. The Imperial Insurance Bureau, the 
vaiian Home Department, the Insurance Bureau of the Kingdom of 
^tia and the Bavarian Agricultural Board, were all repres^ted at 
i Conference, and 48 German professional associations for agricnltuial 
iadfint insurance sent one or more representatives. It was the first 
N ^ Kadfiaann, ^iperior Privy councillor, and Preadent of the Im- 
M ^winmce Btrieatii todk part in the meetings of a e(mgress of these 
pwaticms. 

I In the following piges we shall ^ve the priudpal reports presented 
P tbe most important decisions come to. 
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I. — Medical AUenUm during the /irsi 13 Weeks after ^ Accidm 
the Ifts^Kons by the Imperial Ir^e^e Bureau on ru* 
her x 4 hu 1911; " ^ ^ 

The Report was read by Pitrf. Dr. SUtmann of Mtmich, He began 
observing Ibat employeis have too long considered the sole obiect 
accident insmance to be material compensatioti in case of a woui^^ 
death, without taking into account the effects on the sufferer’s an 
Certainly the tenden^of the ihsur^ labourers to speculate on their acc 
ents, that is to consider an accident as a good way of obtaiDing an - 
come, has contributed to this. But both tendencies must be combat) 
not only in the interest of the professional insurance associations t 
also in the ^eral interest, so that the injured workman may not « 
go back to his labour hale and fit for work, but also return to | 
previous mental and moral condition. / 

It was precisely these ideas that insjared the Circular issued ?y*’t 
Imperial Insurance Bureau on December 14th., 1911, when it dedai 
that «to assist the injured workmen with money is not the highest du 
of the professional insurance associations ; they must try to help b 
to recover as early as possible his fitness for work and consequent 
the peace of mind that employment gives. ” Now the first conditicBi i 
attaining these ends is the speediest possible treatment of the injim 
workman, because it is only by immediate treatment that the evil efiw 
of the accident may be reduced or altogether got rid of. For this wn 
the professional insurance associations, while only legally bound to pi 
for the treatment of the workman from the 14th. week after the accideti 
undertake to pay for it during the first thirteen weeks. Theoretical 
the best way to cure the injured man quickly would be to send li 
immediately to an accident hos^tal, where all the resources of sckn 
would be available for diagnosis and treatment, and where the dc 
tors are generally more experienced in this kind of case. But it 
not always possible to take him fronr his family, and, then, rnai 
associations are afraid that the expenses they/ would incur, if tb 
made a rule of sending the injured workmen to hospitals, wotddi 
too great. Add to this, that often doctors oppose the foundatioa 
such hospitals, as f 3 aey consider it contraiy to thdi interest ; they i 
sert that the centralismg of the treatment of wounds in special bosp 
als not only injures all other private and university hospitals, preventi 
the study of many interesting cases in them, but it cannot ewe 
considered as an advance from the point of view of treatmei 
as to bring together in one and the same institute so ^ 
injured workmen may lead to a kind of psychical infection ^ 
to exaggeration and simulation. Prof. Sittmann held that 
ible to overcome the abow difficiffties and that the 
'certain groups of doctors was unjustified and, on the contrary, 
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j the of new accident hospitals. At present, the instit- 

^ which the G«nnaa jtfofessional associations can rely for the 
^tBient of their sick have at their disposal 250,000 beds ; he held 
I to carry out the InstmctioiDLs of the Imperial Insurance Bureau, at 
Ft 30,000 additional beds were needed, which, at the rate of 5,000 
jis per bed, would cost 150 tmllian marks. In deciding whether to 
a workman to an accident hospital or not, it is not so much the 
ioasness of the injury that is to be considered, but whether the doc- 
. attending him himself proposes that he be sent or whether he has been 
letodi^aose the case withcertaitity. Section 580 of the Imperial Order 
jnsuiance grsuats the professional associations the right to undertake 
ffflientfoT the treatment of the injured even in the period preceding the 
ymeut of pension ; that is inthetidrteen weeks immediately following the 
ident, But the text of the law expressly states that if the patient is 
be treated in a hospital, his consent must be first obtained, if he is a 
j)et of a family or has otherwise to contribute to the support of his family, 
some cases however, this consent is not necessary: namely, when 
e treatment of the patient in his own house would not be possible, 
in cases of contagious disease, etc. In this connection, Prof. Sitt- 
inn pointed out the difference between Northern and Eastern Germany, 
tea the prevailing extensive farming requires the employment of a 
[ge number of casual hands, few of whom are heads of families, and 
lothem and Western Germany, where, on account of the general in- 
oave cultiTation, the number of smalllandowners, heads of families, is 
eater. Therefore in the former districts it would be much more seldom 
icessary to ask for the above consent of the patient than in the latter, 
id knee, the agricultural and forestry professional associations of South 
id West Germany would have much greater difficulty in obeying the 
stractions of the Imperial Bureau than those of the other regions, 
iter showing at length that the medical profession ought not to regard 
ith distrust the intervention of the professional insurance associations 
the treatment of the patient in the first thirteen weeks, he foimul- 
sd the following conclusions : 

(1) Bxperimente hitherto made have shown there are great differ- 
ices in the effects of an. accident, giving legal claim to a pension, and 
lose giving no such claim. These differences, which are to the disad- 
iiitage of the victims of accidents entitled to pension, are seen both 
the duration and the seriousness of the functional disturbances. 

(2) The causes of these differences are to be sought for in the mental 
ri moral conditions and special attention must be g^ven to them if we 

to prevent their having suffident influence to affect the national 
^meter. . 

(3) The best means of dealing with these ‘ moral conditions that 
manifest themselves after the aeddent, without being really a direct 

^quence of it — are : («) the speediest possible treatment of organic 
‘J^es, even those not likely to give rise to functional disturbance, so 
* fo away all excuse, all ground for unfounded ideas on the part qf 
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the patiemt ; (h) for tiife paij^ a kind ef moral leactii® is ^ 

e&ce any dama^g iffl^rassion made m ih^ nnnd of the 

rather as in estimatiiig -the dMnm^don of worldng capaaty no aocogi, 

is taken the moral cgodilioiis. 

(4) The most suitaUe means of attammg this end is that indicate 
i-H the InstnictKms of tiie Imperial Insarance Bateau of 

iith., 1911. . ' * . 

(5) Many ^fficnltifis are met with in the put of tb 

Instnikons, some of them relating eapeciady to agricultutal and for 
estiy professional assodalims. T 3 iese difitolties are : («) the insjj 
fident number d aeddent hospitals (espeda^y in the wntry distri^y 
satisfying the requifements of the Bur^u » the tt^wgraphioal condided 
the means of comminucatitm, etc. ; (&) the right, granted by thelaw u 
the patient to choose his own hoBpital ; (c) the consnltaticn oi ty 
interest of the doctor in charge. 1 

(6) In a certain number of cases the patient slwnild be at oed 
placed in an aeddent hosjatal, without considering the above dij 
Realties : foriUar in re, suavUer in mode. But in most cases they maj 
be overcome, by interpreting the Instructions pf the Imperial Bmea; 
in a wide s pns e, and Inking into consideration the spedal drcuinstaiioe 

of the patient. , 

{7) The doctors moral interest rightly understood will not sufe 
from this inteivention of the professitmal assodations, and any matcri? 
loss may be avoided or awnpensated. 

There was also a second report on the same subject by Pnv] 
CoundUor Dr. Schroeder, for more than twenty years occupied in tin 
management of the Agricultural Professional Assodation of Hesse Nas 
sau. He observed first of aU that the appHeation of the Instructiott 
issued by the Imperial insurance Bureau, recommending the mdustna 
and agricultural professitmal assodations to undertake the cost of tol 
ment of patients even in the period of investigation, is especially dil 
ficult in the case of agricultural assodatiwis. Birst of all, aches 
iHsuiance. in terms of the Imperial Order 1911, will only becoo 
compulsory on January i** ., 19 ^ 4 ^ pr^nt a large him 1 1 

asrieultuial employers insured a^ust accidents are not insured ag^ 
sickness. In addition, the country doctors are perhaps less ready 
others to send patients to a hosjatal, dther because they 
do not see the ncpesdty, as they have no special acq^ntance w 
Rfintgen apparatus, etc., or because they are afraid of 
reputation in the country, if in every serious case of aca^^ the 
is withdrawn from thdr charge. But, on the other hand, rr^b<^ 
doubted whether Ihe country doct^ns are suffiaently 
a baieficial influence on the mmd of the patient, although he rew 
the necessity for the doctor of the assoda^on ^ 
there were me attached to each section* instead cd only to 
iaj buieatO coming into relation with tire doctor treating P 
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having findipated a JEei^ defect:^ i|:i 
^ few t|»e soqal poj^t of v^iew, he 4 ^ 

ed ^ ^ ti*e f;pn< 4 o^ojis of the pievious speller, h^ldiijig 

; the ceptsibi^oa pw,fe§sicmal insmat^jce associati(i?iis to the co^t 
diiflftg fest ^Tteea we^ks is absolutely uec^satFr n*^ 
j il} the intei^t of tiie patients, but even, in the reai interest of 
eaployejs a»d ha 4 ee of the national agxicultnre. 

^0 other Members of the Congress presented reports on tlj^ 
ject, namely, Prof. Dr. I/iniger of Diisseldorf and Dr. Giosse, both 
jgflj reptes^ting agricultural professional insurance asspqatiopa of 
ghenish Prices. 

Prof, Df' told the conference how the Rhenish as sociati on s 

tribute to the initial cost of treatment. He reminded his heai^^ 
t the 3 *’** lutepiati^^ial C^gress for the treatment of victims of 
fifints, recently held at Diisseldorf, had already recognised the great 
ortauce of medical treatment within the first 15 weeks from 
aeddent and especially the benefits of massage and artificial 
rements, in cases of fracture, when every care is taken. And he 
iboned various ^see of accidents in the e^iience of the Rhenish 
ociatiQji in which the advantages of the prompt treatment of th^ 
eier were evident ; he laid before the Conference a large number qf 
itgeo and other phot(^phs (some of them reproduced in the pub- 
ed proceeding), showing the ill effects in cases of fracture, especially 
iactuie of the thighbone, from the patient being treated at home 
n small and unsuitable rooms. Prof, Liniger expresses his copvic- 
i that, on an average, in the agricultural professional assodatiems, 
^25% of the aeddents reported should require compensation, but a 
d medical service requires to be organized before this ideal can be 
lised ; the reports must be promptly forwarded to the confid«itial 
toK and to the headquarters of the association, where there must be 
officer in charge of the medical service, capable of supervising the 
tk of the doctors attending the patients and that of the doctors of 
association, as also the hospital service, and therefore e^jert in matter 
accidents and possessed of a knowledge of the locality. 

Grom held that the pieofessional agricultural associations should, 
Pting the example of the industrial associations, give more import- 
!E to the organisation of tlw first aid service, if possible entering 
f agieemaits with the Ifed Cross institutions. The Agricultural As- 
|<ihoa of the Rhenish Provinces is making an arrangement of this kind 
^ttis way it coimts on being infmmed of accidents much more 
Wy than has hitherto been the case. Meanwhile, it has made a 
prt with the sickness societies which, in cases of greater urgency;, 
r *®®ediately aend the workmen, victims of aeddents, to an ac- 
F hospital the association, wiiout waiting feu the decision of 
L^^tion doctom. PinaJly, the association is arranging with 
r* ®edical bo^s, so that the medical reports of accidents may » 
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aU be mad^ out after tiie same model and Dr.(ko8« oonsideis qJ 
ad^ble the institution of imaMential doctois ^of the association] 
ihtertnediaries between the assodation and tiie doctors m J 

«xDTesi^ his pleasure finally in the fact that, w^hik, ot the pieJ 
tile professional agricultural assodatior^ have be^ used to occupytU 
s^ves with the question of compensati<m and the most suitable mj 
of treatment (mly in the I 4 ». week after the a^ent tiiey arelj] 
seeking to make provision for soitable treatment immediately aftaj 
takes place. 

Dr SUM Representative the Agricultural Professional Assodatij 

of Westphalia’, took part in the debate, dedaring himself favourable | 
the centraUzation of the medical service, in opposition to PnvyCoineiil 
Schroeder, who had expressed the opinion that the toatment otti 
TOtients during the period of investigation might be b^t confided 
d^ors attached to the separate sections of the associations. Onlyl 
centralising the medical service in the hands of one peisim, can we, 
his opinion, have the most certain guarantee that the medical qnestio 
involved are treated by competent peisons. q., • . . . 

Dr Schroeter also, the representative of the Silesian Agncnlte 
Association, spoke in opposition to an otee^ation of Pnvy Connd 
T>r Schroedet’s that it was doubtful whether the professional assoaat( 
oan.in accordance with |6o6of the Imperial C^der on Insnrmc^tlml 
to decrease the amount of compensation if the patient refuses 
«mform to the system of treatment ’ 

Dr. Schroeter held, on the contrary, that, in accor^nce with Wi’ 5 W 
bo6 and 952 of the Imperial Order, the professional agn^tuial assom^ 
reS haw the right to threaten such decrease m the amount rfo. 
^Lltion when tte patients rebel against the treatment pres^W. 
^ Privy Councillor Noeld, while substantiaUy in agieement with tfa j 
senteis rfthe reports, still wished to mafe some reserwbons, in acco* 
vrith his personal experience as member of toe 
Associati^ of Posen. The Instructiotis of the topenal Ins ^ 
Bureau say that the assodatioo must, as s^ as , 

ent, discover whether the sicta^ soaety has 
tiesitment of toe victim. If it has not, ' 

as possible occupy itself in the and opri 

mJt effidait treatment. Pirst o aU, however, T 

of the doctor in charge, when this is 

patient. The speaker held that the best way to meet 1 

and especially last, wouldbe ^the 
of printed questions in regard to whether it be ne^ y ^ 
tl/tieatmrat and how the <»se sho^ be c«da<^. T^ ^ 
questions should be sent to the preSidOTtial ^ as» 

an 1 from thence immediately to toe conWential ^ the tn 

tion. In 1910 toe Posen Agricaltnral Assoohtion j^yestigat 

• ment of sufierets from accidents, during the period 
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834 ® total amount of 85,349 marks, while the remaining 47 

jcoltural associations together <Mily contributed in 2,913 cases a total 
j^uat of I 93 » 9 ^^ marks. And he explained the number of cases in 
jcb the Posen Association contributed, so large in comparison with 
,t of those in which the other associations did, by attributing it to 
j simphcity of the procedure of the Posen Association, on account of 
ich die patients rarely refuse to accept the system of treatment pre- 
tbed. He, however, certainly held small hosintals preferable, on the 
iditi<30 trf course that they are furnished with the most necessary 
^cal equipment, to lat^ hospital which are also often remote from 
; j^oe of acddem. He drew attention also to the need of obviating 
• danger of hospitals sending home the patients too soon, so that on 
m to an unhealtiy environment often the benefits of the treatment 
;lost, and he described the ag^ments entered into with regard to 
is between the Professitmal Agricultural Association and the Breslau 
jcident Hospital. He then pointed to a difficulty often met with, which 
jns not to have been contemplated in the Instructions issued by the 
ipeiial Ihsurahce Bureau, namely, that the employer often, im- 
idiateiy after the accident, occupies himself with the treatment of the 
ferer, without advising the association, and only after the patient is 
ltd sends in the account for his expenses. Herr Noetel thinks that 
these ca^ the asSodation should refuse its assistance, ^dorsing the 
eas expressed by Pr. piosse as to the importance of first aid, he 
rationed that in the province of Posen alone the Professional Agricultural 
suiance Association has founded 100 rural nursing homes. The asso** 
ation subsidises them on condition of their bindir.g themselves to 
tivide first aid in cases of accident before the doctor arrives. 

Government Privy Councillor Radtke, Sectional President in the 
nperial Insurance Bureau, spoke next. He congratulated the presenters 
itbe reports on their contribution to the solution of this serious problem, 
ad declared that the Imperial Office in issuing its special instructions 
I the agricultural and forestry professional associations will certainly 
iai in mind the experiences of the associations. 

Ptivy Councillor Sckroeder spoke last in reply to the remark of 
T. Sdiroeter with regard to the right of agricultural associations to 
®aten the victims of accidents who refuse to follow the doctors' pre- 
options with a reduction of their compensation. He observed that 
if this right be admitted, in practice the result will be the same, 
^ while the necessary steps are being taken to enforce it, the time 
Jflst suitable for effecting the cure will be lost. He then reaffirmed 
■s view in oppositic^ to that of Dr. Stahl as to the advisabihty of the 
sociations having A^cuufid^tial doctor for the presidential office of 
jch section. Accbrding to him, a doctor for each section could examine 
® reports of acddents more promptly and more carefully than a single 
tg tte pieadentiaJ office of tlje associatiois. 
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2. Gardeners’ Insurance. 

The second question proposed lor discussion was whethej it ^ 
advisable or not that the gardeners should withdraw from thepto^ 
ional agricultural associations to form an independent gardening a; 
dation for all Northern Germany. Government Privy Councillor 
SchroedeT presented a report, commimicatiiiig the results of an enqi 
carried ont by him with the object of learning the oj^on of thesepaj 
assodatious on the matter. It results from this inquiry that of 48 j 
fessional agricultural associations, ii pronounced themselves agai 
the withdrawal of the gardeners, while 30 were unreservedly in fav 
of it; 2 had not yet given their opinion, and 5 dec^red themsely^s 
favour of the withdrawal under certain conditions. Dr. Schroeder ' 
against the idea of the gardeners continuing to belong to the professic 
agricultural assodatious in South Germany, while in North Germany t 
contemplate the formation of an independent assodatiou; he held t 
they should either continue in or withdraw from all the agriculti 
, assodatious with no distinction between North and South Oeimany, 

On the opening of the debate, Coundllor D.r Schroeter mow 
resolution to the effect that if an independent gardeners’ association k 
formed, all engaged in the maintenance of cemeteries and not onlytii 
working in cemetery gardens should cease to belong to the professio 
agricultural assodatious. Government Coundllor Hoetd supported 1 
resolution, expressing his hope that the question of the paitidpation 
particular groups in the agricultural or the gardeners' associations mi 
be settled between them by common accord (i). 


3. — Represmdaiion of the Professional Agricultural Associates. 

The question of the Representation of Professional Agricultiual 
sodations at the Superior Insurance Offices was also rapidly dealt « 
by the Congress. 

The xeport was presented by the Superior Government 
Eign^. As the Imperial Order on Insurance has greatly limited 

, (X) The ndes of the new Gatdencn^ Prcfotienal Assodation were approved bf 

^perial Intntanee Buean, on November 27th., X912. 
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jx appeal of the professicaial insurance societies and in many 
^ tbel® ^ app^l against the decisions of the superior insurance 
so it is to the interest of the professional associatioas 

represented in questions that come up for the dedsion of these 
*^ties than it was in the past. Section 1,677 of the Imperial Order lays 
that matters relating to accident insurance shall come within 
' j^n^tence of the superior insurance office for the district in which 
. jty insTired resides or works at the date the appeal is presented. 
ivSore it niay happen that a superior office at a very great distance 
jgmtbe headquarters of the associations may have to judge a case and 
heo the proceeding may be very costly. To remove such inconven- 
ee the report proposed that the professional agricultural associations 
j0ld bind themselves mutually to represent each other at the Superior 
[jistirance Offices. 

CoundUois Drs Dreschler and Steinbach observed that the right of 
flu assodaticm to refuse this repmsentation must, however, be recognised, 
rtile Government Privy Coundllor Noetel added that the expenses of 
the trials should be shared. The presenter of the report agreed to tins, 
aid reminded the first two of these speakers that as representative the asso- 
Dation must conduct itself in the same way as if in an appeal on its 
nm account, so that if a professional association is not as a rule le- 
aesented at the Superior Insurance Office, it will be authorized to 
lefaise the representation of another professional association. Coun- 
allor Hoefer considered this solution practical; there are many cases in 
irlich representation at the sessions 0 fa Superior Office would lead to an 
sxpense out of proportion to the advantages to be derived, and in such 
Bses it is dear that it is not to the interest of an association to re- 
present another. Government Privy Coundllor Bkhmann reported that, 
b the Grand Duchy of Hesse, the Insurance Office has voted that the 
professional associations should aways be regularly represented in dis- 
putes brought before the authorities for dedsion, since, espedally in 
auttimn, in a single sitting many important questions in connection with 
icddent insurance are decided. However, the Conference approved the 
Ksolution of the presenter of the report, in favour of optional mutual 
KpresentatJon. 


4, — Confidential Agen^ cf the Associations. 

Tfe Superior Government Privy Coundllor /i*«g presented report 
« Uie most advisable means of defining the Duties of the Confide^m 
of the Professional Agricultural Associations, Out of 48 professional 
^ncohtiral assodations wily 27 have confidential agents and from 
carried out by Herr Jung it appears that opinions differ cbnsid- 





wWy as to the admtsge of the smiles they 
^>tng hcito the accidents of lUpeyvisfag the ap^^ticm of pieveati, 
aiMiuvs. Some 4ssociati<m$ hcW tot a amfideotia^ agent shotild b 
aii^ted in every emrounev Qtbi^, Uo^yor, afp disposed to assj 

tota larger dis^ota, 

Herr Jtmg, torcioie, held U impofi^to to estabhsl^ unifonarui 
fiSE aH the assodalions and considtaed it better tp leave eveiy ass 
eiation power to ^tablish in its rules duties of ils confidential aga 
acQcading as to it hipst. He observed, h^yeyer, that, 

Special ccmditious, to worh of the confidential agents as representi 
to associations in smts before the hi^r offices has been useful, as' al 
has been thPir general action in successive inquiries intq acddents.a 
into to oonditioDS of to victims. But according to him their 
has not been so Useful in regard to the applicaticm of measuies for t 
prev«ition of accidents and the d?^sifica^ou, pt farms. None of t 
members of tiie congress desired to speak on this item of the agew 


g. _ Tile Inveuftnenil of the Ce^pital of the AssoQiations in Undertakin^i 
for the Encouragement of Co-operative Personal Credit. 


After the proposal to found a Central Institute for the Grant a 
Credit to Agricultural Frofessional Associations and the Receipt of thei 
Deposits had bocn toileted on the ground that mortgage baiili 
already meet to need, to Conforepce passed to the consideration of tli 
subject of the Investment of a PorUon of ike Capital of the 
Ui Uvdertakings for the Encouragment of the Ca-operaim Personal Cfd 
ikf the U^ibe/^s of these ^ssoct^Uitws. Superior Government Priv 
CounmUor Jmg presented to report ; in his opinion the ^matter was i 
small imp!(»tance for the agricultural associations, since in terms ( 
§§ 718 and 719 of the Order of the Imperial Insurance Bureau, m 
small portion of the cajatal of the Associations may be invested m tli 
way. Buithei he considered that the individual members and a^ocy 
tions Qflu trot borrow from them but the right is 
federations of associations, since only a federation has authonty 
control the work of a single assodatipn, 

Govemmeiit Superior Privy Councillor Dr.Kaufmann, ^ 

the Imperial Insurance Bureau, was presen t at the second 
stai^ the pleasure he hud in attending for the first rime a co 
of prdtoribn^ a^ctdtnral associations and thus having an . 
sayii^ k^ mneh^ he appreciated to w6rfctoy _ 

SBcrifidmg spirit and for such h^ humaniterian ^ 
has already hipen deme to promote toift afrmng the gn 
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Stsfl ^ ireitk of the assodations is ntft yet tenninated. We 
igt Ctin^ued Dr. KAufputnn, snppletnent insurance by 

It fe farther to be regretted in tl^ connection that the 
cm account Of Iheir firm attachment to traditioii, whether 
waht of confi^tice in technical inventions or through 
ideas of economy or other reasons, do not yet sufficiently appie- 
^te the great impartElnTO of the prevention of aoddente. 

j^y Unnk tl^y promote the interests of tnsuxance a^iinst agri- 
ilttnal accidents, by redudhg the preventive measures to a minimum, but 
Aould ke^ in mind that the prevention of accidents is an essential 
^ditioh of the diminution of the burdens the professional agricultural 
jsociatioiis have tO bear. The expenditure <m pievoitive measures 
be cwisidemd a profitable investment of caintal, in the sense that 
i is largely compensated fdt by a decrease in the amount of the 
Asians paid. T^ expbtience of the industrial professional associations 
iofiriiis fHs : thanks to efficacious preventive measures some kinds of 
tddents either no longer occur or their number is greatly reduced, 
i And alsothecottSe^enceS of accidents are becoming less serious. Ac- 
iiunt mats then be taken of the feet that the applicatiou. of these preventive 
^ures is fat more simple and less costly in Agriculture than in man* 
[actures. The example of a few agricultural associations shows that evdn 
i agriculture the systematic application of jupevetltive measures is poss- 
ile as well as profitable ; if the other associations imitate them, thfe 
[imich Conference will have produced ati excellent result. 

Dr. KaUfmann ended his speech with the hope that the German 
Bployeis may in the futUte always continue their beneficent work, in 
eklf of workmen's insurance, in.spired, as it is, by a sense of duty, 
ill those called upon to co-operate in this great social work must be 
ware that the palm of victory in' the contest between the various 
itions will remain with that one that can obtain the best results in 
k struggle against human misery and has established the most effe- 
tios protection for the poor and the suffering. 


6. — Election Procedure. 


The next subject on the agenda ws in connection with the Pro- 
in Elections to Offices in the Professional AgricuHufal Associations. 
‘e Govemment Superior Privy CoundDor Eigner, who presented a 
spoke of the orders on the subject recentiy issued by Imperial 
sttfauce Biireati arid proposed to answer the question which of tlte 
notJs electofal systems were best adapted to the professional aga- 


So 
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cultuiad associations, SecticmiS of the Imperial Older <mlflsuiaiice lays it 
down that " the reptes«itatives the landowners and employers and 
of the parties insured must be elected on the system.of proportional lepj^ 
sciitatiou But this expression includes a whole group of election 
systems: elections of individual candidates or of a list, and listsystemsinthei, 
turn divided, according as the lists are dosed or open. 

The speaker expressed himself deddedly opposed to the system 
of proportional representation, as proposed in the Order on Instuanot 
and after a detailed criticism of the system, he proposed a resolutiot 
inviting the meeting to dedaie itself against the new system, as unsuit- 
able for the purpose, too complicated, and not corresprmding with tie 
requirements of the professional agricultural assodations. 

Government Privy Coundllor Badtke, Sectional President in thehn. 
perial Insurance Bureau, replied, that it was not the fault of the Bureau 
of the Home Office that the Imperial Order on Insurance has 
enjdned the S3retem of proportional representation. 

The Imperial Bureau had to prepare a model of election 
procedure adapted to all systems, so that every assoaation tnighi 
choose whichever of the systems of proportional representation seemed 
to it most suitable. He then answered the various critidsms a 
Herr Bigner on the details of the proposed procedure; 

Dr. Kaufmann, President of the Imperial Bureau, supported Her 
Radtke, but at the same time recognised that there was no reason t 
change the election system in use up to the present and offered a 
opposition to the resdution proposed by Hen Hgner, which wotih 
serve to show Parliament what was the opinion of the agricultura 

assodations in the matter. i ^ 

After some further observations by the Privy Counallor AMtam 
Government Privy Coundllor Noeuh the Permanent Commission m 
instructed to formulate a definite resolution, taking into ^sideraba 
the proposals of Privy Coundllor Noetel, so as to emphasize the tac 
that there is no need to introduce the system of proportional represai 
ation in the professional agricultural associations and that the systei 
now prescribed is in itself both unsuitable and unpracticable. 




7. The Prevention of Accidents in the Application of 

The /or Prevention of Accidents in the 

tri^ m fatrms next formed the subject of a long debate, w 
leave adde the considemtiws of technical character, and 
the economic side of the ptoblem. Government Privy ^ 

piesented a report on the matter. The Imperial Insurance d 
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. tiK agri<^tuial assodatious, in its Circular of March 5th,, to pre- 
list of measuies for the prevention of accidents in the applica^ 
^ of electricity, and, in auswer to the invitaticm, the Permanent Com- 
Uofl of the /^ncultu^ Professional Associations, after agreement 
^ toidth the, industrial associations, the Imperial Insurance Bureau, 
^the electro-technical associations, presented to the Munich Conference 
^ for the regulation of preventive measures. 

[the agncultural accidents produced by electricity have been up to 
L piesent few in number since the farmer only uses for his work 
Jrents of less than 250 volts, not exposing the men, to any special 
nger, and only in the case of some electric threshing cr ploughing 
yjiines ir it necessary to have recourse to 750 volt current. Mean- 
pie the rural electric central societies are generally formed and worked 
rlaige electric firms that apply the preventive measures suggested 
, experience against accidents. But it cannot be allowed that this 
ite of things should continue, when we consider the present extension of 
e application of electrical energy to agriculture. Therefore, it has seemed 
^ble that the agricultural associations should make regulations for 
e prevention of this class of accidents. 

•The Commission, however, held that the regulation of the production 
electrical energy and its distribution at high tension should not be iu- 
)ded. In fact, it is extremely seldom that the farmer, who has, for 
ample, a waterfall at his disposal, produces electrical energy for his 
ra or his neighbours' farms ; production of electric current for one's own 
count is always more expensive than connection with a central elec- 
ical society already in existence and the purchase of the necessary 
|)p]y from it. Similarly, the distribution of high tension currents is 
i a rule iududed in the ordinary work of large electrical firms, and not 
Tindividual fanners and hence it is for the industrial professional as- 
dations to establish the measures to be taken to prevent accidents in 
is connection. The speaker hoped that the Conference would adopt 
E measures proposed by the Commission, without so much difficulty 
there was in the case of those for the prevention of accidents caused 
r agricultural machinery. 

Councillor Hoefer, in his report on a memorial of the Engineer 
and the Saxon Chamber of Agriculture, taking account of the 
fportance of a more extensive utilisation, of electricity in agriculture 
id especially of the co-operative central electric power soaeties, ob- 
rved that the preventive measures proposed by the Commission were 
rt suited to the conditions of Saxony, as they imp<»e too many bnr- 
and if they were applied the cost of installation of the central 
rieties would be considerably increased. 

Government Privy Councillor Df. Schroeder and Prof. Dr. Hartmann, 
^eer and Sectional President in the Imperial Instnance Bureau, 
^ Councillor Hoefer^s attention to the desirability of tmform 
^ for prevention for the whole of Germany, because only m^this 
can the co-operation of the manufactureis of electrical machines 




be assttred; » they will be cat^ul to oonfoiiKi to the estabKsb 

by b^ldiiiKm cons€ait '<rf all ^ piofessiflAal assOdatiOHs. Counog, 
I)j^ Of BtealaO O^^Ved ^fesia the sfliall agncui^ 

few: the supply of ^e<^ric poWef to Whifeh thfe^^ rules put {oi»a, 

by the Gofflinissioh wouM apply are uumefous enough. StiUhea 
cepted the c<mcltiSi<ms of the report. Then the Vaiiotis articles of ^ 
proposed scheme in accordanoe with tfhich each profi^imial associatn 
ihust estaWishits oWm rules, wore submitted for discussioE and approve 


— Revision of the Rttles for the Pf&vmtion of Accidents. 


The Conference then passed to the discussion of a theme of mucl 
more general interest, the Revision of the RiUes /dr the Prevention! 
AeddefUs alreudy est^hlish^ by the Permnent Commission. Heir Afoed 
who was charged to report mentioned that already some years ago tlj 
Permanent Commission had shown the association the necessity of amcM 
ing the rules for prevention established in 1895 ; but after the comii 
into operation of the Impeiial Order on Insurance, the Imperial Offid 
itself dealt With the matter and, in its Circular of March 20th., 1912 to u 
professional agricultural a^odations, it pointed out some details of ta 
preventive regulations that especially required to be amended. Tij 
Conference had now to dedde in reference to these. The speaker remarkej 
on the aversion of the farmers for the whole group of preventive 
siires, on account of every farm being subjected to strict supervisid 
on the part of the assodatiofn. However, it must be observed that ti| 
ntmbef of aeddents hhs constantly decreased in recent years, whid 
proves the efficacy of the preventive measures, and he adduced, io coj 
finnation of this, certain statistics of the agricultural and professions 
associations of ^lesia attd Posen. For example, in the latter the numbe 
of accidents for which compensation had to be paid was 2,072 m 
1,919 in 1908, 1,859 in 1909, 1.664 in ^*^6 only i ,547 “ 

and it was in I907 that the Posen Association began to entrust tte si 
pCivision of the applicatiem of the preventive measures to technica en 
jdoyto . However, es|«rienee shows that some of the provisions in the rega 
ations in force arc difficult to apply J further it must be kept in 
that §§ 1,030 and 857 of the Imperial Order on Insurance lai 
diSNrii profeSaonaUg^ricul^ as^datidns are 

to sumffion represenlatives Of thte persons itfsuifed to eXaimne 
of the technical inspectors and to take What steps Seem best to a _ 
the provisions for the prevention of acddente. It therefore see . 
Jhe speaker that a comjdete and systematic revision of the 
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fle. An enqtnry will be held into the results 

^ (fouau^ Pleasures in the case'bf individual as>^ 

iatjoos^ ^ ^ ^ eiiquiry will be laid before the nett 

® ce bf ^ ^social^ons. 

fhe Conference accepte 4 the report and proceeded to the discussion 
^ various sdijects in this item of the agenda. 

<jlie first stfeakter on the subject of the Establishment of Uniform 
^ions jof ^ Preimiion of Accidents in connection with A^icultnrdl 
ichimry <md the Carrying out of the same by alt AgricuUural Ptofessionai 
^itrance Association, was the President of the Conference, Superior Gov- 
jDjent Coundller Wissing, Representative of the Association of Upper 
Lvaria. . 

ge told the meeting that the Bavarian associations have the inten- 
m of instituting Uniform regulations for the prevention of agricultural 
ddents in all Bavaria ; however, the work of the associations must be 
^nforced by a law expressly forbidding manufacturers of agricultural 
ichinery selMg machines not supplied with the safety gear prescribed 
r the pJfeventivfe fe^jiaMbns. i^he Bavarian Chamber of Deputies has 
ready pronounced in favour of such a laW ; for the complete attaln- 
ent of the object a State law, however, is not enough, but an Imperial 
sr is wanted, otherwise the competition of factories in States whete 
ris law is not in force, aS such factories will be able to sell their ma- 
tiDcs cheap, will bCccine dangerous for the others. 

Herr Noetel endorsed the, remarks of the preceding speaker, adding 
iat the first condition for obtaining a uniform law for the whole Em- 
lie on the subject of pieVention of accidents in connection with agri- 
ihtiial machinery is uniformity in the regulations of the various pro- 
|ssional associations in reference to prevention. There are still some 
bociations, for example, in Wurttembefg, that have no regulations^ On 
k subject : others have, but they differ extremely from those of neigh- 
Nring associations. Eor example, the Posen Association orders that 
Machine reapers be supplied with safety gearing, while the neighbour- 
ig Association of ^lesia limits itself to prescribing breaks, which the 
fedmical inspectors of the Posen Association describe as dangerous. 
Sertaiiilyit is difficult to lay down rules applicable to all the 48 agri- 
|jtuial associations, but the difficulties afe not insurmountable : while 
N advantages of uniform regU^tions are evident. 

‘ lu the debate. Dr Drechsler, Coundiior of the Treasury, wffile accept- 
g the officlusions of the reports observed that the essential thing is 
simplify the preventive regulations in force, so as to render them 
u and intelli^bie even to the small farmer. Dr Hartman, Engineer, 
ierved that while it wotdd be difficult to establish uniform rules for 
whole Empite in rega rd to ruml building — ^|n view of the great di vem- 
« the systems of building in different parts of the countTy--on the 
^ ^Jand, such difficulty does not exist in the case of agricultural 
ichinery, as everywhere the same s^tem prevails with regard to the 
^^«ticttire and employment of machinery. 





3 ^ Resident of the Iniperial Xas1^ance 
ag^in drew Dr Drechsler's attenticHi to title impotence of piev^ 
measims, adding that there must be no exaggemtion ; ;the small w 
wU at most have a threshing machine and hence the precautiotjsb 
will have to take will be few and simple, 

After a few remarks from CoundJlerDr Afo^/icr, and Baron von Feito 
the proposal of Herr Noetel was approved, to the effect that the Pej! 
n^ent Commissicm prepare uniform rules on the matter of safety 
for agricultural machines. 


* 

* * 


With regard to the RuU^for Prevention of Accidents in 
Auxiliary to Agriculture, which cannot he Registered with a ProfessiondlApy 
cultured Association, 'B.m Uoetd, who had been charged to report, men 
tioned that the Circular of the Imperial Insutance Bureau of March 2otlL 
1912, lays it down that these industries should be subject to the rtles 
of that professional industrial association to which they would belonj 
if they were not auxiliary to agriculture. But he questioned the piac 
ticability of this provision, siu<^ the agricultural associations are niii 
in a position to supervise the application of industrial regulations. Tha 
may also contain provisions not consonant with those prescribed fai 
agriculture ; it is therefore well that the permanent commission of tk 
agricultural association should first examine, in each case, whether tk 
industrial regulations apply to industries auxiliary to agriculture. Tk 
same should hold in respect to preventive measures in the case d 
building, when this is not for industrial purposes (for example repairs t{ 
a farm house) and the keeping of draught cattle or the mainten,ance 0 
means of transport, which also are not employments of industrial dia 
racter. 

\^th regard to the Puhlication in Foreign Language of the Rules jiti 
the Prevention of Accidents, Herr Noelel, m his report, mentioned § 8480 
the Imperial Insurance Order, in terms of which, if workmen ignore 
of German are engaged in an undertaking' and those speaking one foragi 
language are at least twenty five in number, the preventive regulati<M! 
must also be published in such foreign language. 

The Prussian Wlmster of Agriculture, in a Circular of March 5th., 19^2 
recommended the due application of t^ principle, which, especially « 
districts where various languages are spoken, is a guarantee of t 
principle of nationality. Herr Hoetel further added that, in his 
the best means for making known these preventive rules to the work^i^^ 
ignorant of . German is to instruct them verbally in the matter 
expressed his opinion that the principles embodied in the 
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jfiiidstno^ be too literally iuterpreted but the individual assoda- 
. be left freedom of mitiative. 

py Koi^iwww agreed wth the pievious speaker : § 848, par. 4 is only 
jactical importance when the number of the workmen ignorant of 
jan is more than twenty five ; in any case it is weU that the recul- 
is should provide also for these cases. 

I Baton von Rwhihofen sho^d the importance of the matter. In Si- 
[ for example, there are 569 farms on in which more than 25 
^ are engaged, who do not speak German, but various other lanc- 
k Russian, Polish, Ruthenian. 

lir Kauftnann observed that even the industrial professional asso- 
[oas have adopted a similar rule : of course it must be left to the 
employer to decide if these preventive measures should be 
je known verbally or in writing The Permanent Commission of the 
[cultural associations will report on the matter in the course of the 

So agam in 1913 the Commission would have to proceed to a 
^on of the preventive measures, as far as concerns that class of 
Bs on which the prescribed preventive measures have not been 
pted, since, according to the recent Imperial Order, the professional 
tiation has no longer the right to place these farms in a special 
s of higher risks and make them pay supplementary contributions ; 
[his is recognised to be ineffectual and inequitable. 

VTith regard to the DiUies of the Techmeal Impedors, Herr Nodel 
itions that § 875 of the Imperial Order, like § 125 of the law of 1909 
^les that the professional associations are authorized and, on request 
k Imperial Insurance Bureau, are obliged, to have technical inspect- 
to supervise the application of the preventive measures and to study 
coadttct of the business of the individual farms so as to judge 
Ky should belong to the association or not and in what class of 
s they should be registered. 

The speaker held that it is in the interest of the associations to pro- 
: for the good working of this service. Perhaps one inspector is 
l^ent for each district of a superior insurance ofhee, so rise large 
pcultural associations will only require two or three. Small assoda- 
F must arrange, by forming a federation or entering into agreements 
w a large one, so that its technical employee may also supervise the 
“lated societies. The speaker then enlarged on the importance of 
pwd technical and practical preparation for these employees. 

^ Kmfmann that the persons best fitted for this work of 
Won are employees who have come from agricultural schools. 

faave not only to inspect individual farms, but also to make 
‘tuners Understand by means of lectures, practical lessons, etc., the 
P<irtance of the prevention of aeddents. Dr Kaufmann dedared him- 
‘Opposed to uniformity- thus service can not be organized on uniform 
® the whole injure, but account must be taken of the local con- 
Thus, in some countries, the work of these employees may be 
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completed by the police or gendarmes ; and not in others ; b\it tbes 
ferences are of small importance; the essential is that theappli(^^ 
the rules for the prevention of accidents be methodically stiperviJ! 
experts. 

Counciller Noetel presented a report on the way in which the 
ployer may exert the right, granted to him by the Imperial Oid 
Insurance, to transfer the charges imposed on him by the reguht 
for prevention to the manager of the farm, to special inspectors q 
other employees . While Herr Noetel held that in this case the employ 
obliged to advise the association in writing, Dr. Kaufmann, on thei 
hand, considered it would be sufficient to present to the technical 
spector of the association, on request, a deed in writing duly sigred 
the parties concerned. 


9. — Rules far the Prevention of Accidents and Police Re^uktm. 


The subject of the Rules for Prevention of Accidents in rektionii 
Police Regulations gave occasion for more ample discussion. 

Herr Noeiel mentioned that the Prussian Home Office, in a k( 
Circular, showed the necessity of harmonising the rules for pievertici 
accidents issued by agricultural professional associations with the 
ice reflations for the prevention of accidents. There are still proui 
in which these police regulations are in open contradiction with 
rules of the associations and the farmer runs the risk, of double \ 
ishment by the association and by the police, if he infringes 
of the regulations. The Prussian Minister's Circular declares t 
the co-(^ra tion of the gendarmes in the work of preventing sgric 
ural accidents does not depend on special police orders, but is pail 
their ordinary duty. And Herr Noetel affirmed that generally in 
province of Posen the inspection of the insured farms, can 
out by the gendarmes, has up to the present given excellent results. 

As the preventive rules of the associations do not take into cob; 
e rati on all the details of agricultural business and their applicatiof 
not everywhere perfectly supervised, the Prussian Munis ter holds t 
the existing police regulations on the matter must be maintained; is ■ 
case the Minister's Circular is important, becaitsein. it for the first fi 
there is a suggestion of collaboration between the authorities arc 
professional associations. 

Prof. Dr. Haftrnann, Engineer, held that the want of harmony 
present existing between the police regulations ajid the rules for I 
vention might cease, if, in the preparation of new preventive rules, for 
Jise of agricultural machinery, account be taken of the wishes of 
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orities. Councillor Meyer, Representative of the Agricultural Asso- 
(jti of East Prussia, held that the police have shown themselves best 
flot only to inspect the application of the preventive measures, but 
to classify the insured farms. 

the President of the Congress, Wissing, Superior Government, Coun- 
f was contrary opinion at least as far as concerns Bavaria, 

re the farmer is far more sensitive in the matter, and would almost 
,i(ler the inspection made by the gendarmes as an infringement of 

f)r Schroeder and Councillor Andrd spoke to the same effect, main- 
[flo that only technical inspectors of the associations can accomplish 
^ork of inspection and supervision. 

Or Ki^ufmann also pointed out that a system of supervision mght 
one province and be inapplicable in another ; account must indeed 
;akeu of the various economic and political conditions of the country, 
r Noeiel concurred in this, expressing the hope that in the future 
prevention of agricultural accidents might be regulated only in ac- 
iance with the rules laid down by the professional associations. 


After some communications from members on ordinary business 
ters, the President of the Meeting, Herr Wissing, thanked those pre- 
t for their attendance, expressing the hope that they would 
lember with pleasure both the city of Mimich and the Congress 
[912, Dr Kaufmann interpreting the sentiments of the Congressists 
ressed their warm thanks to the President for his courteous and 
artial direction of the work of the Congress ; he hoped to be able for 
ew more years to contribute to the accomplishment of the great 
k th'd legislature has assigned to the professional associations and the 
)2rial Insurance Bureau = The same sentiments were expressed by 
Representative of the Posen Association, Von Heyking, speaking in 
name of all the professional associations. 
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2 . PUBIilCATIONS OF RECENT DATE 
ON AGRICUETURAE insurance in GERMANY. 


oBFiciAE publications: 

Fehsenmaier (A., Regienmgsrat) : Das Viehversichenmgsgesetz nebst den Vollnig 
schriften (Amtliche Au^be). (Law on Insurance of Livestock, with the ^xu 
Regidations. Official Edition). Karlsnile (Macklot) 1912. 

Heileehandlung von Veisi chert en und Fursorge fiir Invalide bei der Landesversichen 
anstalt der Hansest^te im Jahre 1911. (Medical Treatment of the Insured and Mea 
of Thrift adopted in behalf of the Sick, in jgii, by the Insurance InstUute of the Ham Ta 
Liibeck, 1911. 

OTHER publications: 

Feuerversichentngskalender, Deutscher, fur das Jahr 1913, (German Fire Insurance Ym 
for 1913}. Published by Schafer, Hanover, 1912. 

JAHXESBERICHT dcs Veieins deutscher Viehversichenmgsgesellschaften. (y«iri»oci 0; 
Federation of German Livestock Insurance Societies). Perleberg, 1912. 

Moldenhauer : Internationale Fortsdiritte der Sozialversicherung. (Iniematmd Pro 
of Social Insurance). Hanover, 1913 

Rohrbeck (Walter, Dr. Phil., Dr. Jur.) : Die Schatzungsgnmdlagen bei Hagelschaden. 1 
teria for the Estimation of Damages caused by Hail). Munidi, Stdnebach, 1912. 

Sammeung von Versicheiungsbedingungen deutscher Versicherungsanstaltec. (CoUtdic 
the Conditions for Insurance in German Insurance Institutes. Published by the Get 
Society for the Study of Insurance). Berlin, 1913, 

WEiLAioxr (^nst) : IMe Feuerveisichenmg im Dienste der Landwirtscbaft. (Fire 
ance in relation to Agriculture). Diisseldorf, 1912. 

Zahn ; Die Arbeiterversicherung in Deutschland, ihre sozialhygienische und sozialp^^lJt’' 
Bedeutung. (Workmen's Insurance in Germany. Its Importance from the poitd of 1 
of Health and Social Policy). Extract from the Miinchener Mediziuischen Wochenfch 
Munich, 1912. 
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I. MISCELLANEOUS INFORMATION 


i — A BEUL RELATING TO THE CONSTITUTION OF A “ CONSORTIUM 
COMMUNES F^ INSURANCE AGAINST HAIL. — The Hon. Luigi Mon- 
uartini, depu^j^for Stradella, recently presented to the Chamber 
)ill for the coiib.itution of a Consortium of communes ” for insu- 
ce against hail. We give the test in extenso : 

“Art. I. — The vine growing communes of the provinces of Ales- 
diia, Cuueo, Pavia, Piacenza and Turin are authorised to unite to 
m a mutual insurance society, on the basis of a fixed premium, 
dust damage from hail. The adhesion of a commune shall in each 
e be noted by a majority of the councillors provided that within 
i month from the publication of such resolution no objection shall 
lodged by proprietors representing at least one-third of the vineyards 
kded in the land of the commune. When the rules of the society 
been drawn up by the representatives of the associated communes, 
1 received the sanction of the Superior Council of hrift, they will 
approved by royal decree. 

“Art. 2 . — The communes, thus associated, may impose upon the 
iprietois of vineyards and land planted with vines an annual contri- 
tion to be fixed by rule and in no case to exceed 25 francs per hectare, 
is rate shall be collected by the agent of the commune with the same 
privileges and the same commissions as for other taxes. 

“ Art. 3. — Until the completion of the new land survey in the 
ive-mentioned provinces the Ministry of Finance may consolidate in, 

■ of an annual grant to the society, the average of the sums 
^ every year by the Treasury to the provinces as compensation for 
caused by hail. 

Cousidering the interest of the subject it may be desirable to indi- 
« the chief points embodied in the rules drawn up by the Con- 
bmn, 

Consortium constituted among the communes of the five provinces 
^ve-mentioned or by the propietors of vineyards in communes not 
to it, will be pianaged by an assembly of the mayors or the 
from the associated communes, and its executive body wiU be 
of the consortium. It shall work with funds derived from 
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ths contributions of the communes or associated groups. These r 
butions and all claims for damages shall be paid in the {o 1 [q ^ 
manner : ^ 

In each co mm une during January of each year a municipal ct 
mission shall compile the list of proprietors of vineyards and of hj 
planted vrith vines and eventually of other lands, separating them! 

four classes : 

[а) vineyards under intensive cultivation on hill-sides ; 

(б) vineyards under intensive cultivation on level ground • 

(c) vineyards with other crops between the vines on hiU-sides 
{d) vineyards with other crops between the vines on level gm 

This list, with the quota to be paid by each proprietor, fixec 
the way about to be described, shall be posted for public inspect 
during the whole of February, and any person interested may 
against it, first, before the commission and afterward^ before the t 
munal council which shall deliberate on appeals durinj^fie monthofAj 
At the end of April the final list shall bedelive;ii.U to the deputa 
of the consortium, which shall be guided by it in deciding as to compel 
tion for damages. The annual insurance premium to he paid bye 
contributor is fixed on the following scale : 

for vineyards of Glass A, lo francs per hectare 

» » » 7 » » » 

» )) » C, 6 B » » 

» » » D, 3 » » » 

The deputation shall also consider the desiderability of re-irsuiii 
either the whole or a part of the risks undertaken . The extent of tj 
damage caused by hail shall be ascertained through visits paid by a specs 
commission composed of an expert who is a member of the Consortiiip 
the director of the local itinerant lectureship, and two vine-grorij 
experts. The cost of the estimate shall be paid by the Consortium, j 
The claims in each year shall, after deductin.g the expenses of ada| 
nistration. be paid out of sums received during the course of that yea 
levied on the above mentioned scale and should these not suffice to pj 
eight-tenths of the damage, the reserve fund may be drawn upon to t 
extent of one-fourth of its amount in that year. Should a part of tl 
eight tenths still remain unpaid, each indemnity must be reduced p 
rata. No account will be taken of damage caused by hail which isle 
than 10 % of the value of the crop. 

« 

* ♦ 

2. — Rules for tee constitution and working of 
SOaSTlES FOR THE MUTUAL INSURANCE OF CATTLE, AND 
^FEDERATIONS. — In the Bulletins for March and July weaesc 
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^ organisation of the Vniow Economico-Sociale per i CaUolid Itaiiani 
lergamo), based oa its new rules which came into force on 
arch oi same year. It was then shown that the Union through 
^ new rules is now formed of four general departments ; (a) for 
•ofessional organisation ; (b) for co-operative societies and agricultural 
stitations ; (e) for credit institutions ; (d) for prudential and mutual 
d societies. To this last is committed the chief direction of the co- 
jerative activity of Italian Catholics in each disctrict, and more espe- 
jlly the duty of prornoting through suitable local organs the establish- 
eut of co-operative insurance societies and their grouping in federa- 
}HS, With this object j the bulletin of the Union, “ U^Aziooe Sodale " 
lergamo, No 10, 1912) publishes model rules for mutual cattle in- 
iiarice societies with a schedule of the more general forms of policy 
id model rules for district federations at which we shall glance 
pidly I^or individual mutual societies the rules provide that they 
13II grant compensation for the death of an animal through disease 
: accident within the limits of a commune. They must also arrange 
IT ihe diffusion among the associates of a knowledge of cattle -raising 
ith the object of improving the treatment of animals and diminishing 
le mortality among them. 

The insurance must be effected according to certain rules and coti- 
tions which may be summarised as follows : 

First the contract mnst be drawn up iu writing in the form of a 
)ecial policy granted by the society. To make it valid, the insured 
jisons must: 

(di) present animals perfectly sound and bearing a distinctive 

Elk : 

( 6 ) if the animals have been purchased, be furnished with the 
iual legal warranty as to soundness with the right of proving and 
lecking (article 1,505 of the Italian civil code) : 

(c) keep the animals well fed : 

[d] maintain clean and in good sanitary condition all stables and 
Kds ~ the association reserving the right of inspecting such insured 
hidings at any time and to verify the sanitary conditions and also to 
iggest improved methods in breeding and rearing cattle ; 

(«) avail themselves, when necessary, of the services of qualified 
sterinary surgeons ; 

if) select for insurance cattle not less than six months old nor 

than twelve years. 

During the summers in the mountains insurance is suspended, and 

again come into force on the return of the animal after examin- 
tion by a veterinary at the cost of the society. For loss through fire 
f ^ghtiiing compensation will be made, but not for that arising out of 

or total or partial occupation by a military force for any reason, 
^ for damages caused by invasion, tumult, earthquake, inundations 
^ other act of God, nor for contagious cattle disease . 


7 
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The contract, except in special cases, is understocd as bein 
for five years, and the policy is renewed for the same period^ ^ 
repudiated by one of the contracting parties at least three nT 
previously. A person insured for a longer period or by a corT 
renewable in virtue of a tadt extension, must before January ^ 
each year give notice of the cattle he proposes to insure and de 
the requisite amount. ^ 

This must be paid in ready money, at a rate per cent of the ca 
insured, established according to a tariff framed annually bv- 
administrative Coundl. The premium must be paid on taking out 
policy and on any subsequent modification of it due to an increase 
the numbers of animals insured, and afterwards annually at 
periods for the duration of the policy. The person insured is exeniT; 
from any government tax, or other charge in connection with the po^ 

The assodation pays the cost of management with sums deduc 
from the quota for insurance. Compensation for all loss or inji 
will be provided for by the premiums paid, by the sum realised fj 
the sale of the carcases of the injured animals, by the repayments 
re-insured casualties, or out of the reserve fund. Should these me; 
be insuffident the Council may fix a supplementary rate which m' 
never exceed half the ordinary rate. And should even this prove 
suffident, the claims must be reduced in proportion, without, howev 
giving the person insured any claim on future transactions or on i 
directors of the sodety. When the costs and the amount of compel 
ation for casualties have been deducted, the sum remaining must 
paid into the reserve fund. > 

According to statutes of this kind, as soon as an animal slia 
signs of disease notice must be given to the mutual society togetl 
with a report on the illness by a veterinary surgeon. The society m 
then order the sale, slaughter or isolation of the animal which is i 
infected or suspected. If the animal should die, the insrued per? 
must inform the association, even though he may have previously gi'’ 
notice of the disease, and he must have the carcase bled according 
the usual rules, at his own expense. 

When the animal has died or been slaughtered the mutual socle 
shall have the carcase valued at its own expense according to cune 
prices, and according to the value of the animal previous to 
accident. Should the insured person not be willing to accept tf 
decision, he may ask for a second to be given by persons repiesei 
ing both sides, from which there will be no appeal. The assodabi 
shall sell for its own benefit the carcases of animals which have died 
been slaughtered, if pronounced to be saleable or eatable. Othervi 
the insured person must provide at his own expense for burial 
disinfection. 

Should he not comply with these conditions he shall, according 
circumstances, incur loss of his right to compensation, or shall have 
j)ay a fine. 
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Of associations thus constituted all may be membeis who possess 
jtle in the district if they can give guarantees of honesty and neither 
'jy on a trade in cattle nor insure them in other offices. 

After due consideration the council of administration may expel from 

. association any member ; 

I («) who does not attend to cleanliness : 

(J)j who does not take due care of insured animals * 

; [c] who does not attend carefully to the prescriptions of the 

terinary ; 

{dj who refuses to carry out prophylactic vaccination; 

(^) whose payments have been in arrears for eleven months ; 

(yj who attempts to defraud or bribe ; 
who disobeys the statutes ; 

(/i) whose conduct is in any way unworthy of a member of the 
odation. 

The council, composed of seven members elected by the general 
embly of associates meets once a year and in addition to transact- 
I the ordinary business of the society, must exercise continual vigil- 
s over insured animals, and their treatment when ill, inspect 
f-hoiises, etc., and compile statistics of mortality among cattle in ac- 
dance with the instructions of the local federation. 

The federation is intended to unite the local mutual societies and 
Aiding to its rules its objects are as follows : 

(a) the collective representation of federated mutual societies ; 

(ft) the development of moral and economic solidarity among the 
al mutual societies ; 

(c) the collection of statistics of mortality among cattle in order 
fix the tariff of insurance ; 

(li) the defence and protection of the rights and interests of the 
iety; 

(e) the organisation and objects of inspection and of courses of 

truction ; 

if) assistance and advice to federated mutual societies ; 

(g) re-insurance of federated socictie.s, prescribing the necessary 
“IS, or the facilitating of reinsurance by fixing the maximum risk 
^ undertaken by the local mutual societies. 

(A) propaganda by means of articles, p: mphlets and lectures. 
Federations similar to those above described may, if necessary, 
rie themselves into sections, the functions delegated being in each 
s defined by a resolution of the federation. 

They will be legally constituted as cooperative limited liability 
^paries with unlimited capital the shares being of 25 francs, in the 
of the holder. At the time of purchase, one-ten.th of the 
Junt of the shares must be paid in cash, the rest on the demand 
the cotincil of administration. Every member must purchase at least 
skre, but no membeis may hold more than fifty. All profits 
^ ^or the first five years go to the reserve fund ; after which 25 per 
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cent will be sufficient, and the rest shall increase the dividends of ti 
shareholders, but in such a way that no (me shall receive tnoie 
four per cent on the paid-up value of his shares. Should there be! 
residue it shall go to the reserve fund. 

In case of tie dissolution of a federation, the net profit remainid 
after liquidation shall be divided among the affiliated societies in pnu' 
tion to the shares they hold, i 

I^ocal federations, organised as above described, must join t] 
Italian Federation of Mutual Insurance against Mortality in Cay 
which, in its turn, is united to the General Office of Prudential ai 
Mutual Aid Societies, an integral part of the Economico-Social Uni< 
for Italian Catholics. 


3. — The programme op the Italian pederation of muitiai, 4 
SOCIETIES FOR 1913. — On November 17th., 1912 the delegates fromlj 
Italian Federation of Mutual Aid Societies met at Milan. The Secreta 
General, Signor Antonio Vergnanini, described the programme of m. 
for the current year of which the following is an outline : 

I. The organisation and progressive development in all parts 
Italy within limits to be laid down according to circumstances, d 
network of permanent offices in direct touch with other organisatia 
and with the working population, in order to give unity of aim ai 
action to the movement of co-operation and mutual aid, and to p 
an end to the existing conditions of isolation and independence. 

These offices will be foi propaganda, supervision, technical, adn 
nistrative and financial assistance, and the system of organisation w 
be identical throughout. 

The offices will be called “ Prudential and Co-operative Lecturesliips 
and will be under the direction of a central office at Milan in the p 
mises of the league of Co-operative Societies, and the Federation 
Mutual Societies. 

2. Propaganda for the popularisation of State institutions fat t 
promotion of thrift and for the protection of labour by entrusting tb 
management, with the needful guarantees, to the working men co 
cemed. 

3. Inquiry into the resolutions and deliberations of th(Ke cc 
gresses of prudential and co-operative societies (i) not yet earned 01 
or only partially carried out, with a view to ensuring the mi®® 
and support of the parliamentary group of friends of co-opera ^ 
and to drawing up and promoting bills without delay. Among 
more urgent needs are bills relating to the legal recognition ® 
societies, to co-operative farming, to unemployment, to credit to co-op* 

(i) See Sufietin for Nov., 191*, page 51, and for Dec., 1912, page ^9* 
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ye societies, to cheap housing, to taxes on savings and on increased 
|ge of shares, 

I Efforts to induce the government to take measures for the removal 
obstacles hindenng the government itself, provinces, communes and 
writable institutions from carrying ont public works already plan- 
ar and to bnng the vanous departments into Une to work for this 
|ect. 

The above programme was unanimously approved by the meeting. 

(From Co^optraxione ihUsna, the organ [of the aboye-mcntloned Pedoation, Mibut 
BO. lOto, 23 Not. 19x2). 


4 

* * 

4.— An itinerant lectureship of rural thrift and co-oper- 
lONwas offidaUy inaugurated and constituted on November 24th., 1912 
Reggio Calabria, as a section of the National Committee of Agricultural 
^)peiation for the South of Italy. According to its rides its ob- 
te are: 

{a) to conduct propaganda for the establishment of co-operative 
[ift institutions of various kinds, and to encourage small proprietors, 
lants, and espedally peasants and agricultural labourers to become 
inibers of such institutions ; 

(6) to popularise the rules for the constitution and working of these 
ititutions {mutual cattle insurance societies, societies for insurance 
linst fire, hail and accidents, for the enrolling of members in the 
itional Thrift Bank, and for educational purposes) exercising over all 
jse the necessary supervision and establishing federations for te- 
mrance. 

(c) to diffuse, especially among tenants and small proprietors, a 
owledge of hygiene in the breeding and rearing of cattle, and of the 
R regarding co-operation and insurance. 

The lectureship will be extended to the three Calabrian provinces 
^ to the Basilicata, 

(Prom Lm Mutuaiiti Agraria, Rome, No. 22, X5th. Dec., 1912). 


♦ * 

5 - ^Recent meetings dealing with the question of mutuality. 
North Italy, towards the end of 1912, many meetings of mutual 
^ance companies were held, (i) One of these was convened by the 
®^al Mutual Fire Insurance Federation at Turin on November loth., 


m2 ^ ^ ^ natioiml assembly, of 

^“setorers and representatives of institutions which insured against accidents ** to co«i» 
modifications of the law of the 31st. Tan., 1904, and of the regulations of the 
'■ March, ■ 


^904, referring to accidents to workmen. 
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to make a formal application to government for the exemption from h 
tion of the sums which local mutual societies allocate to their 
fund at the end of each working year. ^ 

Br. Mario Casalini proposed a resolution calling on the Ministe 
Agriculture and of Finance to introduce a bill in favour of mutual ^ 
cultural societies which should in the first place grant the desired 
tion, and in the second simplify and regulate the constitution andwo! 
ing of these societies, determining their principal features and orgauia, 
the institutions of supervision and reinsurance. 

Another resolution was proposed by the engineer, Guido Mikdli 
encourage mutual fire insurance companies to unite in an insurai, 
syndicate for mutual guarantee against the more serious risks, and i 
appoint a special commission to make the necessary inquiries. 

At Piacenza another meeting was held under the auspices of t] 
Humanitarian Society of Milan. A report having been read byDrAr 
Cerlini, it was decided to form a provincial federation among the inutu 
aid societies of working men to encourage the mutual and co*opeiaiii 
movement in the provinces. The Hon. Giovanni Raineri then propose 
a resolution- to extend the benefits of the Maternity Savings Bank j 
cently established so as to include all working women, and consequent 
those working in rice-fields. Finally Commendatore Paretti, director! 
the National Thrift Bank, dealt with the question of pensions for woil 
ing people. 

In another meeting held recently at Cremona a resolution was paj 
sed on the need for reform in the law relating to the legal reoognitio 
of mutual aid societies, and another resolution calling for the introdii 
tion of a bill to extend to agricultural labourers compulsory insuranj 
against accidents, already in force for factory workers, (i) I 

lyastly, in a fourth meeting at Vimercate (Monza), DrDelBospoj 
on the subject of agricultural mutual cattle insurance, pointing out the ed 
nomic importance of mutual cattle-insurance societies when their woil 
ing is assured for a long period of years. He considered that the ^ 
kind of mutual insurance was that in which there is a fixed premia 
paid in advance in proportion to the value of the animals, thus avoidio 
the well known inconvenience of the system of a premium paid by ij 
stalments, and by making possible the formation of a reserve fund gir’a 
better security to the peasants. He also showed how mutual cattle ij 

surance might contribute to the development and improvement of cattlj 

raising and assist efforts to prevent diseases in cattle. Accordingly 
following resolutions were passed: 

(fl) that new associations be constituted on the principle of am 
premium paid in advance and that those working under the instalc* 
premium system adopt this principle ] 

(6) that in every rural commune there be a mutual society erg* 
ised as above ; 

• (i) On the 7th. Nov, the establishment of a provincial federation among 

societies was announced at Cremona. 
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that the government, with the sums accruing from the tax on 
slaughter of calves now by a recent law (i) to be devoted to hve stock 
(foveiaent shoidd give large grants to well oiganised mutual cattle- 
irance companies to assist them in their efforts to improve breeds of 
tie aad check disease. 

(From L. Mutuum orgao of the National Committee of Agrioilbiral Mut- 

uaLty Rome, No. 20, 15th. Nov., 1913), 


CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL FEDERATIONS FOR MUTUAI, 
tiE INSURANCE AND FOR FIRE INSURANCE, — In order better to 
,iii their objects, and more especially to enable them to effect re-ius- 
itice, these two societies have obtained legal recognition They have 
1 founded for the following purposes : 

(fl) to encourage, in agreement with the National Committee of 
the formation of small local mntual societies grouped in dis- 
t federations to help those already formed and those about to be 
aed; 

(b) to make provision, directly or indirectly, for assistance and 
lectioa of the administration and finances of federated societies ; 

[c] to compile statistics, pubhsh reports and undertake any other 
iminary work in connection with re-insurance ; 

(i) to organise re-insurance. 

The Federations will prepare the rules bye-laws, and books for 
iated societies, and undertake their protection and defence. 

(Fiom La MtOuaUtA AgrmriMf Rome, Na 17, 1912). 


PUBLICATIONS OF RECENT DATE ON AGRICUETURAE 
INSURANCE IN ITAEY, 


OFPICIAI, PUBLICATIONS : 

^ J>el CREDiTO E DELLA PREViDBNZA. Antio igi 2 . Atti del Coiisiglio delle previden' 
^ ^ delle assicurazioai sociali : la e aa sessione del 1912 {Annals of Credit and Thrift, 
'912. Proceedings of the Council of Thrift and Social Insurance, isU and. 2 nd, Sessions, 
'9*2), Nos. 94 and 95. Department of Agriculture, Industry and Commerce, Rome. 
Uerlero, 1913. 

|i}The laiv of jjjjy ^ increase of cattle raising. 
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Magaldi (Dr. Vincenzo) ; I«e assicimizioni popolari nei rignardi del Monopolio delle 
razioni-vita in Italia. Appunti per il convegno indetto a Zurigo dal Comitato 
zioiiale permanente delle assicurazioni sociali (9-12 settembre igia) {Popular fnjn 
in relation to the Monopoly of Life Insurance in Italy, Communications for tfu 
called at Zurich by the Permanent International Committee of Social Insurance, J 
9tli.-i2th., 1912). Rome. National Press, G. Bertero, 


pubucaHons of the thrift institutes : 

MVTtTA CONTRO I DANNi DEL DEPERiMENTO o dcUa mortality del bestiame fra i 

della Congregazione di caritA di Urbino. Statute approvato dairassemblea genoj 
dei sod con deliberazione 17 marzo 1912 {MutucU Society for Insurance agatnxf Po^y, 
and Death of Horned Cattle among the Metayers of the Urbino Congregation of Cheh 
Rules approved in the General Meeting of Members, March 17th., 1912). Urbino, Meld^ 
Arduini, 1912. 

Patronato di assicttrazione e soccorso per gli inportuni Sul lavobo: Rdario 
sull’opera svolta nel igii {Paironate of Insurance against and Assistance in Accidents 
Work: Report on the Work done^in 1911). Milan, Son Paolo, 1912. 

PRIMA cattedra ambttlante DELLA mutualitA agiaria e previdenza, denominata “ Comita 
Nazionale della mutualitA agraria *' : Atti dd primo congresso nazionale per la mutuali 
Agraria ** {First Itinerant Lecturership of Agricultural Mutuality and Thrift, i 
name of “ National Committee of Agricultural Mutuality.*^ Proceedings of the First iVaiwi 
Congress of Agricultural Mutuality). Milan. January 14th., 15th., and 151 
Edited by the Secretary of the Congress, the Engineer Guido Mikelli. Como. Cot 
Co-operative Press, “Aristide Bari,” 1912. 

Secondo congresso prqvtn ciale della mdxuauta, Borgo S. Donnino, 8, setimli 
1912 : Relazione della commisione esecutivo (Federazione fra le sodetA di mubio-sc 
corso di Parma e provinda). {Second Provincial Congress of Mutuality, Borgo S, Do 
nino, September Stk., 1912 ; Report of the Executive Commission. Federation of the 
Aid Societies of the Town and Province of Parma). Parma, Pdati, 1912. 

Il sindicaxo obbliga'torio sidUAt^o di mutua aseicurazione per gli inf or tun i sul lavo 
nelle miniere di zolfo, al Convegno nazionale per la rifonna della legge 31 gennaio i? 
{Sicilian Syndicate for Compulsory Mutual Insurance against Accidents inWorh ini 
Sulphur Mines, at the National Meeting for the Reforin of the Law, on January 1901 
No. 51. Caltanissctta. S. Petrantoni, 1912. 


other publications : 

Agnelli (Adv. Amaldo) : Per una legislazione in aiuto deUa disoccupazione involontam 
conseguenti istituzioni assi curative. (Legislation in Relief of Involuntary Vnemployini 
and the Necessary Insurance Institutions). In “Ri vista critica in materia di infcrtu 
sul lavoro,” Rome, No. 8. October, 1912. 

Maestri (Dr. Arturo) : Manuale per la stima dei danni della grandine ai prodotti del ?tiol 
{Manual for the Estimation of Damage caused to Agricultural Produce by HmI}- ^ 
ifonferrato, Mareschalchi, 1913. 

Mazzini (Carlo Massimiliano) : Assistenza previdenza ed assicurazioni sociali 
Thrift and Social Insurance). Florence, M. Ricd, 1912. 

MdCCl (Mario, Accountant) : Per I’obbligatodetA ddl'iscrizione degli operai dellc 
meridionali alia Cassa Nazionale di Previdenza {Compulsory Registration of the 
of the Southmi Provinces in the Naiional Thrift Bank). Grosseto. Ombrone Pr«Sj 

MONT& (Carlo, Engineer) ; Nuove istnizioni ai contadini ed agli opera! : nonne 
alia cassa nazionale di previdenza per TinvaliditA e la vecchiaia {New 
Peasants : Rules for RegistreUion in the Ne^ional Society for Old Age emd DisabletMf^ 
once). Turin, G. M. Cassone, 1912. 
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^ {Gius^T’P*) ' ^ revisione della legge sugli infortuni del lavoro 31 gennaio 1904 e 

dd regolamento 13 marzo 1904 {Revision of the Law of January 3is<., 1904 on Accidents 
in Wofh and the Executive Regulations of March 13th,, 1904). Turin, Printed by Eione 
jad fedetto, 1912- 

(Dr. Astolfo) ; E’assicurazione del bestiame da macello eserdtata dallo Stato {State 
Insurance of Butchers' Beasts). In “ Antologia Agraria,” Organ of the Asti Agricultural 
Itinerant Lecturership. Asti, Nos. 10 and ri. October 25th., and November 25th., 
1912- 

jsacchi (Luigi) : La tutela legale e I’assicurazione per la matemitA in Italia e all’estero. 
(Coaferenza tenuta all’Associarione sanitaria milanese, il 13 Maggio 1912) [Legal Guard- 
ianship and Maternity Insurance in Italy and Other Countries. Lecture delivered at the Mi- 
Jifusc Health Association, May 13th., 1912). Milan. V. Nugoli, 1912. 
ifnGLi (Adv. Victor) : SuU’assicuiazione contro gli infortuni dei sod di cooperative di 
produiione e lavoro (art. 14 regolamento infortuni). ) Accident Insurance of Members 
/jf Co-operative Societies for Production and Labour : art. 14. Regulations in relation to 
AcdderUs). Turin, Unione Tipografico Edi trice, 1912. 

lOCCHi (Prof. Antonio) : L’assicurazione mutua del bestiame da macello. Relazione al 
primo Congresso nazionale per la mutuality agraria. (Mutual Insurance of Butchers' 
Beasts. Report to the First National Congress of AgricuUureod Mutuary). (Milan, JaH' 
uaiy 14th., 15th., i6th., 1913). Extract from the Proceedings of the Congress. Como. 
.\risti<le Bari, 1912. 

POTI (Dr. Giovanni) : Sulla previdenza e, in ispede, strlla Cassa nazionale di previdenza 
pG la invalidity e la vecchiaia degli operai : conferoiza di propaganda, teunta a Monte- 
mardano, I'li agosto 1912 (Thrift and, especially the National Insurance Soci^y for Work- 
men’s Old Age and Disablement : Propaganda Lecture delwered at Moniemarciano on Au- 
gust uth., 1912). Senigallia. Puccini. Massa and Co. 1912. 

DELto DI Staiuto e condizioni generali di polizza per assodazione mutua assicuratrice 
contro la mortality del bestiame bovino. (Model Rules and General Policy Conditions 
for Horned Cattle Mutual Insurance Associations). In “ Azione Sodale,” Bergamo. 
No. 10. Odober, 1912. 

i.mo DELLA Pedbrazine regio nal^ delle associazioni mutue assicuratrid contro la mor- 
tality del bestiame (J?«tes of the Regional Federation of Horned Cattle Mutual Insurance 
Amciaiions). In" Azione Sodale.” Bergamo, No. 10, October, 1912, 

10 E PROPOSTE al Conveguo nazionale degli Industrial e degli Istituti esercenti I’assicu- 
tazione-infctttuni, per lo studio delle modificazione alia legge ed al regolamento infortuni, 
8^. 20-22 ottobre, 1912. (Subjects of Discussion and Proposals considered at the 
h’sikmal Meeting of Industrials and Accident Insurance Institutes, for the Study of Amend- 
^ntsto the Law and the Executive Regulations, held in Rome, October 2oth.,'22nd., 1912). 
Rome. Printed by E. Voghera, 1912. 



Part III: Credit 


AUSTRIA. 


STATISTICS OF SAVINGS-BANKS FOR THE YEAR igio. 


SOURCES: 

.nsTiK DER Sparkassen itt den im Reichsrate vertrctenen KSnigreichen und 14 iidem 
fiir das Jahr 1910. {Statisiics of Savings-hanhs in operation in the couraries represented 
at the Reichsrat"* for the year 1910). Statistics published by the .^KK. Stat'stische 
Eommlssion". New Series, Vol. 7, ztid. part, Vienna. Gerold, 1912, 4». pp, 38-4-93. 

The importance of savings-banks in Austria is especially noteworthy 
relation to the interests of agriculture, the greater part of the capital 
d by them in deposits being invested in mortgages. Moreover, 
ne of these savings-banks have founded special branches dealing ex- 
iivelyin loans on land values by means of the issue of bonds. These 
idal branches are the ten following : 

1. Pfandbriefenanstalt der Steiermarkischen Sparkasse, Gratz ; 

2 . X der Ersten Oesterreichischen Sparkasse, Vienna . 

3 . 3 der Bukowinaer Sparkasse, Czemowitz ; 

4- » der Ersten Mahrischen Sparkasse, Briinn ; 

5- » der Bohmischen Sparkasse, Prague ; 

d. X der Allgemeinen Sparkasse und lyciheanstalt, 

I/inz ; 

7« X der Gemeinde-Sparkasse, Gratz; 

X der Prager Stadtischen Sparkasse, Prague ; 

9* » der Sparkasse der Stadt, Innsbruck; 

» der Zentral-Sparkasse der Gemeinde, Vienna, 

it is therefore interesting with regard to agriculturists to follow the 
^vement of savings-banks in Austria, to study the importance of the eco- 
forces at their disposal, and to ascertain what proportion of their 
Ptal IS invested in mortgage loans and more especially in operations of 

“i credit. 
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A recent important publication, the Archiv fiir Bodenkredit der 
rischen Handelshank xu Munchen " the work of Dr Fritz Schulte, 
of the Archives and of the Statistical Office of the Bavarian Comme^ 
Bank, gives much information about the work of these institutions 
regard to land credit operations during the long period ranging fromifi! 
to 1910. ^ 

It is not, however, our intention todeal with the work of the special lai 
credit institutions dependent on the savings-banks. Leaving this subw 
to another time, we will proceed to a brief examination of the genets 
position of the Austrian savings-banks during the year 1910, as based on th 
Official Statistics published during the year 1912. 

Number of Savings-banks. — At the end of the financial year 
the number of savings-banks amounted to 669, as against 655 in the pn 
ceding year. There were foimded, therefore, 14 new banks, as Compaq 
with 5 founded in the previous year ; ii in 1908 and 14 in each of tl 
years 1906 and 1907. Out of the 14 savings-banks opened in 1910, 4 wei 
founded in Bohemia and 2 in Dalmatia and in Bukowine. 

As shown in the following table, the 14 new savings-banks establish 
in 1910 were either municipal (13 banks) or were organised by distrii 
authorities (i bank); in no case was a bank founded by the co-operati\ 
associations [Vereinssparkasse), 

Distrihuiion of the Savings-banks according to character. 


Category of SavingsHlntiics 


Mniiicipal Savings-banks . . 
Co-operative Savings-banks 
District Savings-banks . 4 . 


Number of Savings-banks 

1909 

1910 

540 

553 

71 

71 

44 

45 

655 

669 



Most of the Savings-banks are in Bohemia (240), in Moravia (85 
or in Lower Austria (83). Taking area into consideration, in 1910,006 sa 
ingp-b^k existed for every 448.44 square Km. and with regard to popd 
tion, there was on an average one savings-bank for 42, 702 inhabitan 
Rate of interest on deposits. — The Statistics before us present ink^^ 
ing data on the variations in the rate of interest paid to depositors in 
year 1910, as compared with the preceding years. 

The normal rate of interest (the rate which as a rule and in 
of special fluctuations becomes established by each institution) be 
1696 and 1901 showed a tendency to rise (from 3.88 % 
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(ell ffl the four foUowing years to 3.89 % in 1905, but, in 1906 it began 
^ more to rise ma m the last financial year reached 4.04%. 

Of the 14 saving-banks founded in 1910, four fixed the normal rate 
interest on deposits at 4 %, four others at 4 % %, three at 4 H%aad 
> at 5 %■ publication of tlwse Statistics two of the 

iks had not yet completed their balance. 

puring the last five years the savings-banks existing in each 
(f could be di\dded as follows according to the normal rate of interest 
d to the depositors. 


Distribution of the Savingshanks according to the normal rate 
of interest paid to deposUors from 1906 to 1910, 


Nonaal rate 



Years 



a . iittflKflt 
(percent) 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 


I 





;V, 

34 

18 

11 

10 

7 

\% 

24 

12 

3 

3 

2 

iVw 

9 

I 

2 

2 

2 

;Vi 

132 

71 

53 

5b 

53 

i*/i. 

IZ 

3 

2 

1 

2 

l”/iw • • • . 


— 

1 

I 

_ 

[ 

369 

458 

498 

498 

505 

iV* 

— 

— 

— 

— 

I 

\% 

— : 


I 

I 

I 



18 

26 

27 

35 

46 

\\ 

21 

35 

30 

24 

23 

\\ 

— 

2 

2 

— 


i 

6 

13 

19 

23 

HI 

iV, 

— 

— 

I 

I 

HI 

Total of the Sav- 






ings-banks . 

625 

639 

650 

655 

667 


The rate of 5 % % which since 1889 had not been paid by any bank, 
> re-estabUshed by one savings-banks in Galicia. 

The number of savings-banks which paid 5 % on deposits reached 
^ximum of 217 in 1879 ^4* 

The number of those which were able to pay a minimum rate of inte- 
54 ^as also diminished rapidly : there were 62 in 1904. 18 in 1907, 
® 1910. 
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On the other hand, the number payir.g 4 % on deposits has 
creasing steadily. It was 365 in 1906 (out of a total of 625) and r ' 
505 in 1910 (out of a total of 667), ^ 

Rate of interest on mortgage loans, — Almost all savings-banks 
mortgage loans ; during the last 5 years all except three transacted^ 
business. 

In igio there were variations in the rate of interest on mortgage] 
in 70 Savings-banks ; out of which 44 raised the rate of interest whil^ 
lowered it. 

The rate of interest on mortgage loans has varied from 4^8°/ \ 
the commonest rate of interest between 1906 and 1910 was 4 
average rate has risen during these years from 4.73 % to 4.79 ^ 

The distribution of Austrian savings-banks according to the establii 
ed rate of interest on mortgage loans, is shown in the followir.g table 



Statistics 0} Savings-banks accounts. — At the end of the working P 
4,262,108 savings bank pass-books were in circulation. During the 
624,918 were issued and 482,105 were annulled, an increase of 
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umber of savings-banks accounts. The increase during the last five 
^ has always been high as shown in the following table: 


1906 . 

1907 . 

1908 . 

1909 . 

1910 ■ 


Numba 

SaTiogS'bank pass-books 

locicase 

in ciKulation 

Ln actual figures 

per cent 

' 3,711,977 

104,230 

2.89 

• . 3,860,935 

148,958 

4.01 

■ • 3,996,548 

135,613 

3-53 

. . 4,119,295 

122,747 

3 -t >3 

. . 4,262,108 

142,813 

347 


i y compare the number of inhabitants with the number of pass- 

I , issued, we find that there were, at the end of the year 19IO, 14.9 
books per 100 inhabitants, with a maximum of 33.5 per 100 in 
r Austria and of 31 per 100 in Salzburg and a minimum of 0.3 per 
^habitants in Dalmatia and 3 in Bukovina. During the last 5 years, 
1905 to 1910, the average proportion of pass-books per 100 iiihab- 
5 increased from 13. l to I 4 * 9 ' 

[t is interesting to follow the distribution by value of the savin gs- 
accounts of 1910 and to observe the movement from the year 1900 
le last working year. 


according to amotmt 
of deposits 

Number of Savings-bank accounts during the years 

igoo 

1905 

1910 

t exceeding 200 crowns .... 

1,248,385 

1.389,197 

1,692,975 

a 200 to 1.000 

» ... 

1,064,878 

1,143,844 

1.256,910 

1.001 » 2.000 

B ... 

404,496 

469,885 

548,636 

2.001 I 4.000 

» ... 

271,822 

333,472 

409,787 

4.001 > 6.000 

» ... 

93,915 

123,060 

155*473 

6.001 a 8.000 

» . 4 ■ 

44,651 

55,482 

72.377 

8.001 n 10,000 


26,825 

31,843 

40,661 

10.001 S 20.000 

s ... 

33.363 

45.784 

60,828 

Keeding 20.000 

. , . . 

10,384 

15,180 

22,461 


Total . . . 

3,198,725 


4,262,108 


I Circulation of working capital. — lu 1910 ^be deposits reached 
W, 621, 822 crowns (58,880.730 or 3.58 % than the preceding year) 
P «ie payments to 1,610,256,957 crowns (73,762,421 « 4 -^ ", T, 

P tte preceding year). The circulation of capital was very 
Iftenonnal rate of interest of 4.05 % (against 3.95 % m I 9 “ 9 ) accu- 
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mulated working cajstal increased from 3,183,235,628 crowns on deposit 
the end of 1909 to 3.3i5>87S,779 crowns in 1910 with an increase 
during the last worldng year as compared with the previous year. 

The average value of savings-bank accounts increased steadily duij 
the last years rising from 1,321 crowns in 1906 to 1,418 crowns in igjQ 
over the same period the proportion of the sums deposited to the jx* 
ation gave an average for each inhabitant of 173 crowns in 1906 and ' 
crowns in 1910. 

Total deposits . — At the end of 1910 the sixth milliard of crowns ^ 
exceeded for the first time. In the statistics of the preceding yeais 
are struck by the ra|nd increase in the capital accumulated by thesavii 
banks. In the brief space of 5 years, from 1906 to 1910, deposits mcrai 
by 1,297,299,394 crowns. This noteworthy increase is due principally 
Bohemia (467 million crowns) and to lyower Austria (342 million aow 

The increase in deposits from 1906 to 1910 is shown by the follow 
figures : 



1906 

1907 

190S 

1909 

1910 

Sum total o( deposits, 
In ctowns 

4.90441 6.6;5 

5.077.304.571 


5.769.946.157 

6 . 043 .i 7 }i 


As this continued increase is of great practical importance we m 
examine the forces which have produced it. The statistics under exanii 
tion prove that the increase of disposable funds in Austrian savin gs-k 
is due principally to the accumulated interest on capital already dep 
ted and not withdrawn. 


Yevs 

Bxceaa of new 
deposits (+} 

01 of 

peymoats (^) 

Increase 

of 

interest 

loUl 

mcrt» 



in titilHnns of CTDVns 

1906 


21.59 

178.13 


1907 ' 

— 

18.66 

191-54 

I’ll* 

1908 

+ 

112.61 

203.99 

3 i 6 .i 

326i 

1909 

+ 

110.25 

215-80 

1910 

+ 

95-35 

229.86 

325- 

1906*1910 

T 

277.98 

1,01932 

iM 
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Inves^ntcUft of Su^n^s-fMnk deposits, — More than half (57.58 %) 
e capital deposited in savings-banks was invested in urban or ruial 
^ge loans. With the statistics for 1908-09 we are able to compile 
Allowing table : 


Nitute of the iavestmeat 

1909 

1910 

IscteaBe 

or 

decroase 

In % 

:tgage loans 

3.570.043.686 

3,763.345.318 


5-41 

jjj to Communts (without mort- 
age). 

264,062,241 

3i5.74i.669 

+ 

9.57 

Bis on bills of exchange .... 

205,812,138 

222,438,166 

+ 

8.08 

ms on bonds and securities , . . 

75*024,590 

75,222.082 


0.26 

sonal loans 

3.585,791 

3,782,480 


549 

reable property 

1.566,076,576 

1.651.425.781 

+ 

545 

d estate . 

98,479,482 

99.569,032 

+ 

l.ll 

wsiis with Credit institutions. . 

291,211,794 

265.518,537 

__ 

8.82 

,h in hand 

39.531.696 

4=^.179,329 


6.70 

ler assets . 

86,298,181 

86,963,871 


1-33 

Total . . . 

6,200,125,875 

6,526,186,265 


5-26 


The mortgage loans (comprising those granted to communes on 
gage and amounting in 1910 to 167,408,320 crowns) have steadily 
ased. The increase has been especially noteworthy in 1910 (5.41 % 
smpared with 3.72 % in the preceding year). 


rear# 

Mortgage 

loans 

Increase compared with that 
of the preceding year 

Percentage 

of 

mortgage 
loons to 
all other 
assets 

in crowns 

% 


3,097,440,390 



— 

— 


3,208,894,814 

+ III.454.424 

+ 360 

59-3 


3.329,831,767 

-b 120,936.953 

+ 3-77 

596 


3.442*153.795 ’ 

-4. 112,322,028 

+ 3.37 

60.0 


3,570,043,686 

-j- 127,889,891 

+ 372 

576 


3.763,343.318 

+ i93.3OI.632 ; 

+ 5-41 

57-7 

' 1906 to 1910 . 

— 

-b 665.904,928 

4*21.50 
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Unfortunately the official Statistics do not make any 
between the urban or rural nature of the property on which mortea^i 
are granted. Although even this distinction would not suffice to su! 
exact amount of savings bank capital which was actually invested* 
vour of agriculture, yet, within certain limits, it would serve to sh ^ 
broad general movements in the investment of the national savT 
mortgage loans. ^ 

The importance into which the aggregate of mortgage loans mi 
by the Savings-banks has grown, makes it desirable that the sums ^ 
to urban and rural mortage loans should be definitely ascertainy 
future. While in 1909 this a^egate amounted to 3,402,619,374 
(deducting, that is to say, the mortgage loans granted to conurm 
the mortgage loans granted by public land credit institutions anc 
joint-stock mortgage banks amounted in that year to 2 5Qg(]?Q 
crowns. ' ' 



CHILI. 


mortgage credit in chiei. 


OPMCIAI. SOOBCES: 

CENTRAL DE ESTADlSTiCA. Annuario EsUdistico de la Republica df Chile {Central Stat^ 
isHcul Office. Anntutl Statistics of the Republic of Chili) Vol, III. 1910. Santiago, 
Chili, 1912. 

HA DE ESTADlSTiCA E INPORMACIONE5 AGRicoLAS. Indice de Proprietarios Rurales y valor 
(if la Propiedad Rural {Office oj Statistics arut AqticuUurd Information. List of Rwat 
^rtpridofs and Value of Rural Ptoperij) 1908. Santiago, Chili. 1908, 

OTHER SOURCE ; 

|8R£ PASADO AL SUPREMO GOBiERNO dando cueiita de las operadones ejecutadas en la Caja 
Ide CrMito Hipotecafio durante el aiio 1910 {Report Presented to the Government on the 
'Tfmaetions of the Mortgage Credit Bank in igio) Santiago, Chili, 1912. 
k DE AHORROS DE Santiago Bank of Santiago). Santiago, Soc. Iinprenta y I,i* 

tografia Universo. 1912. 

lORiA DE LA caja naodnal DE AHORROS corrcspondientp a 1 ano 1911. {Report ot the Na- 
liml Savings Bank for the Year ign). Santiago, Soc, Imprcnta y I^itograda Uni- 
verso, 1912. 

»os BorgoRo (I<uis), Manf^r of the Mortgage Credit Bank. La Caja de Crdiito Hi- 
Aecario {The Mortgage Credit Bank). 2 vols. Santiago, Impr. Cervantes, 1912. 
leicurio*, Daily Newspaper, January ist., 1912. 


In a.n article which appeared iti the last tiiiniber of oui BuUetin, 
poke of the organisatioti of mortgage credit in Chili, and in pa^cular 
fie Caja de CrSdito Hipoiecario, the most important institution for 
credit. _ . . 

^fore treating of other establishments for this kind of credit, we 
Id recall to our readers that the above bank was founded by law of 
i ; it is not precisely a State bank, but an institution for the tenefit of 
public. It facilitates the granting of mortgage loans and their repay- 
t at long maturity in annual instalments. For this purpose it issues 
‘sage bonds which the mortgager negotiates for cash. The suc^ss 
institution is very remarkable ; the amount of the bonds, whicU 
was 4 millions of pesos, had increased in 1910 to Z05 imlhons, 
“1 the same year the reserve fund had risen toaboutymilhons of peso^. 
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Thanks to the good and solid organisation of the Bank, its 
favourably accepted on the international money market. ^ 
And now we come to the subject of private mortgage -banks, art 
savings-banks, these establishments being closely connected. 


§1. Private Mortgage Banks. 


The organisation of these banks is modelled on that of the 
CrHito Hipotecario, founded by law of August 29th., 1855. 

The same law authorised the establishmet of private mortgage c 
it banks, granting them the right to issue bonds of the same vain 
those of the Bank. 

Such banks may either be constituted by assodatioas of propiie 
who contract guaranteed loans on their landed property, or of capita 
who grant mortgage loans ; or they may have a co-operative basis {I 
schaften type(i)). 

In the first case the Bank issues bonds to the amount of 
mortgage in its favour, and gives them to the mortgager; ir 
second case, it gives him cash to the value of the mortgaged prop 
Or, the Bank may issue bonds of a corresponding value, and regot 
them on its own account. Banks thus constituted are subject to thes 
rules as the Caja Hipotecdria and the limited liability companies ; i 
manager must be appointed by the President of the Republic, wk 
Jects one of three persons proposed by the Board of Management. 

Ivimited liability companies are also regulated by the Comme 
Code (Arts. 340, 425, 426) which establishes their special form. ' 
such a society may have a legal existence it must be authorised by a de 
of the President of the Republic and a similar authorisation is neces 
for any modification of its rules, or for lengthening or shortei 
the term for which it is founded. These banks cannot stipulate tk 
debtor should repay the capital in a lump sum or issue instnifflenl 
credit other than mortgage bonds (for example orders to bear 
neither may they engage in any speculation, or industrial businps. ^ 

However, the law permits them to conduct all operations in co- 
tion with mortgage business. Therefore, thfese mortgage banks cas 
already stated, negoriate their own bonds, advance ^ney to 3^ 
the conversion of mortgage debts, and purchase credits and ot er 
for the purpose of fulfillin'g their obligations etc. 

The prevailing opinion is that they may not issue 
though for some time they did issue them. This class of 
credit constitutes a promise to liquidate a debt in a cotnpara 1 


(i) See of tconomic and Social Intelligence, Year IV, No 3 - 

lowing, and year I, No. 1. pages 45 and following. 
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a year at the farthest, the sum due to be paid all at once, and is 
openly contrary to the spirit of the insititutions authorised for mort- 
^ credit by the Chilian law, which provides that the mortgagee can only 
^ repayment in annual instalments. Therefore it is the common 
lion that such transactions are inadmissible for mortgage bonds. In 
these banks are withdrawing their promissory notes from circulation 
liave ceased to issue them. 


In accordance with these legal provisions, several private mortgage 
]s have been established in Chili ; some of them as independent 
blishments, others as sectitms of already established banks wldch had 
il then transacted banking operations generally without specialising, 
the first class belong : 

The Banco Chileno Garantizador de Valores (Santiago) ; The Banco 
kno Garantizador del Sur (Concepcion) ; The Banco Hipoiecario de 
praiso ; the Banco Nacional Hipoiecario i Agricola / The Banco Pa- 
ir Hipoiecario and the Caja de Credito Territorial, (Santiago). 

On the other hand, the following banks of a commercial character 
e started mortgage sections : Banco de Chile ; Banco de Valparaiso, 
Ko Agrkola, Banco Commercial de Chile, Banco de Santiago, Banco de 
Ue, Banco de Concepci 6 n. 

Of the first mentioned banks the only ones still existing are the 
tco Chileno Garantizador de Valores and the Banco Hipoiecario de Va- 
!iwo ; the others have been liquid ted. Of the sectional banks meu- 
led, some have been liquidated and the rest absorbed by the Banco 
'Mecario de Chile, established by the Banco de Chile and formed by the 
on of several of the commercial banks already mentioned, 
these three mortgage banks of private character are permitted to 
isact business other than strictly mortgage business. Hence we see 
t the law of 1855 has been interpreted in a wide sense. However, 

; only refers to operations guaranteed on real estate of the first rank, 
chejiplains the credit and high quotations of the bonds. 

The 1855 bas been interpreted in an equally large sense in re- 
ct to the nomination of managers, as, in the case of private banks, 
real manager is nominated by the share -holders, whilst the Govern. - 
tit only appoints a deputy manager for general supervision. This 
aal has to examine the accounts, sign mortgage bonds or promissory 
^ given as security, and supeivise the drawings of bonds and the bum- 
those exited. 

, importance of these various banks is seen in the following table 
shows the extent of the drculatioi of their mortgage bonds : 
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Mortgage Bank Bonds Issued and Paid off in xgio. 



Bonds 

Issued 

Paid off 



in CitcalAtioo 

in 1910 


Name of Bank 

on 

hi 1910 

OB 


December 31st, 





1910 

in pesos {paper) 

1910 






lianco Hipotecano Uo Chile . . 

62,256,100 

24,215,900 

9,652,500 

77.8i9.y 

Banco Garanti^ador de V^alores . 

32,332,500 

6,480,500 

5.177.900 

33,635,10] 

Banco Hipotecario de Valparaiso 

5,068,600, 

j 

2,941,000 

874,400 

^ 635 , 3 «| 

Total , . . 

100,657,200 

33^637400 

15,704,800 

fj 


When we consider that at the end of 1910 the issue of bonds bytli 
Mortgage Bank amounted to $204,077,000, we see thatthe issues of prii 
ate l^nks correspond to 57,8 % of those of the State Mortgage litii 
ution. 

At the end of 1912 the financial situation of the Banco Hipokm 
de Chile was as follows : Regulation capital $10,000,000 ; paid up capit 
$6,000,000; reserve fund $1,000,000 ; dividend fund $258,180; amoui 
to be paid in dividends $4^,000, which corresponds to 8 % per liaH ye 
or 16 % per year. 


§2. Savings Banks. 


These are directly connected with mortgage credit inasmuch as tha 
disengaged funds are invested exclusively in mortgage bonds. 

A decree of May 14th,, i860, which put in operation article laborti 
law of August 29th., 1855 relative to the establishment of the 
CrSdito Hipoiecario, empowered the Board of Management of that ^ 
to allot half the profits from interest overdue to the fouudaton aa 
encouragement of Savings Banks, These, for their part, were 0 ^ 
to invest their funds in the purchase of mortgage bonds of the 

For many years the reserve fund formed by means of ^ 
was inconsiderable. Not till 1883 did the Board of Management 0 
Cafa deem it opportune to profit by the already mentioned decree, 
the Caja HiptHecaria founded a saving-bank with a double 0 jec > 
of fadiitating the investment at interest of small sums j 

otherwise be spent Unproductively (6) of having a customer u 
buy its mortgage bonds. 
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It was not possible however, to extend the operations of this bank 
,jatiches over the country without endangering its success ; it was 
>fore decided at first to limit the branches solely to the province of 

idgo. 

The Savings Bank was endowed with 50,000 pesos to be repaid 
tdally to the Hipotccafia : then, it was decided to grant it an 
jal subsidy that it might be able to provide for its working expenses 
of its own resources. 

Thus, in 1884 there arose the Savings-Bank of Santiago worked on 
same principles as similar institutions in Europe. It pays 5 % 
ou deposits. In 1905 there arose successively 14 other Savings- 
fes in various provinces, viz, at Tacna, Iquique, Antofagasta, Ea 
na^ San Felipe, Valparaiso, Curic6, Talca, Chilian, Concepddn, 
uoo, Valdivia. All these depend on the Caja de Credito Hipotecario 
leir head office but they are subsidised by the State. 

At the close of 1910 a new law was passed intended to give them a 
‘r organisation, and a new impetus. This law came into force on 
1st., 1911. 

As the various banks (except that of Santiago), are subsidised by the 
which furnishes the Caja Hipotecaria with funds, the law now places 
i under a State Central Savings-Bank {Caja Nacioml de Ahor- 
The Savings Bank of Santiago, however, continues to exist along 
the National Bank, which it represents in Santiago. 

The National Savings Bank is dependent on the Cajade Credito Hipo- 
w, which has the special duty of managing and inspecting its various 
ches. The Bank of Santiago, however, has its own. board of man- 
lent. 

Each of the various branches of the National Bank acts as a Central 
dor the whole of its district in which it has many agencies, the Post 
esand the Treasury agencies. 

Eveii at the end of the first workiug year (1911), the benefits arising 
this new organisation were observable. At the close of 1910, the 
ws savings-banks when they came to be un.der the National Bank, 
only 12 in number (not counting that of Santiago) and had a total 
^>525, 874 pesos in deposits , in 206,140 accounts. At the close of 191]; 
■ banks numbered 13 with eight branches and 79 agencies, and the de- 
s amounted to 26,502,310 pesos in 256,181 accounts. Three more 
banks are in process of establishment. An innovation has been 
diiced by the National Savings Bank, viz. the use of stamps on cards 
purpose, which allows of the saving of very small sums (for in- 
20 c.), which otherwise would probably be spent. In six months, 
59 pesos worth of these cards weresold. They are of various values 
c. to I and 5 pesos. 

The importance of the Savings Banks in Chili may be estimated not 
by their actual condition as by the rapidity of their develop- 
' is shown in the following table : 
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Amount of Deposits in the Savings Banks 
Dependent on the Cafa Nacional de Ahorros*' and their 


Savings Banka 


Tacua ....... 

Iquique 

Antofagasta 

Serena 

San Felipe 

Valparaiso ..... 

CtiricA 

Talca 

d^ Uin ....... 

Concepci6n 

Temuco 

Valdivia 

Rancagua 

Taltal . . . \ 
Tocopilla. . i 
Almendral .1 
I'uerto. . . I 
V^fia del Mar f ches 
QuiUota . . I 

I^lay-I^Iay . I 

Talcahuano. I 

Total. 

\^arioii.s deposits. . . 


Amoont 

of 

Deposits 
at the Bod 
of December, 
1910 

Amoont 

of 

Deposits 
at the End 
of December, 
19XZ 

(pesos) 

(paper) 

329.407 

510.885 

2,528,266 

2,779.296 

2.787.873 

3,381,650 

1,005,884 

1.705.077 

332.227 

910,200 

5.947.989 

’ 6,351,798 

597.397 

' 66,307 

1.333.617 

1,634,461 

1,087,074 

1.413.615 

2.014,894 

2,276,704 

610,721 

848,291 

850,526 

1.384.554 

— 

3^-234 

— i 

236,767 

“ I 

463.393 

— 

2^,798 

— 

293,048 

— 

246,064 

— 

332,028 

— 

^30,563 

— 

220.022 

19,525.875 

26,301,755 

__ 

200,556 

i« 5 *JS .875 

26,502,311 
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So we see that in one year the deposits increased in the proportion of 
)/ exclusive of those in the eight branches which did not exist in iqio. 
these data we may add those of the 


Sawngs Bank of Santiago, 


In the year 1884 

„ » 1885 

„ - 1890 

„ 1900 

1910 

» 1911 


% 76.224 

» 284.351 

,, 1,776.763 
M 3,390.965 
» 13433.482 
„ 19,636.071 


Thus, at the end of 1911 there was a total of deposits in the Savings - 
iks of 46,138,381 pesos. 

This result fully justifies the financial burdens imposed on itself by 
State in order to encourage saving, the fruits of which will afterwards 
expended in behalf of agriculture. In 1911 the Government granted 
tun of 560,000 pesos as a subsidy to cover the greater part of the work- 
expenses. 


We do not wish to dose this artide without spedal men- 
n of the Agricultural Bank, which is empowered to make small loans 
the peasantry, in addition to its ordinary business. It represents the 
t step taken in Chili towards personal agricultural credit. Instituted 
[911 at Graneros by the Caja Hipotecaria on the initiative of its man- 
:r, M. I<tiis Banos Borgono, it is an off -shoot of the Savings Bank of 
itiago. Its deposits must be invested in mortgage bonds ; it has been 
igned however a spedal fund by which it can grant discount and short 
m loans to farmers in the neighbourhood. The sums lent must be 
)lied to agricultural purposes, such as improvement of the land. 
Tease of production, preservation of products etc. 

This institution only began to act in 1912, so it is too soon yet to 
of the results obtained by it. 
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PART I. 

INVESTIGATIONS PRIOR TO i<yi2 
CONCERNING RVRAL CREDIT AND INDEBTEDNESS. 

§ I. Former sources of credit.! 

In discussions of the oi^anisation of rural credit in the United State 
it is well to exclude the credit that is given by the seller to the purchase 
of real estate, which is usually secured by the return of a mortgage. TIb 
class of credit makes no demand on the credit market and consists of n( 
thing more than an exchange of legal documents ~ a deed for a mortgag 
and usually some unborrowed cash. 

Banks and insurance companies. — Previous to the agitation am 
complaints of farm debtors, which attracted national attention abou 
the middle of the ninth decade of the former century and continued fo 
10 years, and also during that period, credit had been obtained byfanaei 
under onerous conditions, if at aU, throughout large areas of the Unitm 
States. The national banks, not having power to loan on mortgag 
security, were only a small source of credit to farmers and then onl 
to the more wealthy ones. 

There were some savings banks in a few States and these were lend 
CIS to the extent that they had money to loan. There were many pri^^® 
banks and bankers from whom farmers obtained loans at high rates o 
interest and there were some individual lenders of money among neigh 
hours and in nearby towns and cities. 

Loan agents began to multiply rapidlyabout 30 years agoin the nortj 

em half of the T^Gssissippi Valley and especially in the more recen 
cultivated regions ; the principals of these men were Eastern life lostf 
anoe companies and other possessors of large amounts for loaning. ^ 

Mortgage companies. — About the same time mortgage comp^^ 
began to be organized to do business, chiefly in the northern , 
Mississippi Valley, and to some extent in the Southern States. 
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these companies did a very profitable btisiness and many others failed, 
j credit provided by them was an important portion of the supply at 
, time, but their business as conducted was of uncertain duration 
( affairs of these mortgage companies have never thoroughly been made 
i subject of history and it is now difficult to collect much information 
ih regard to them. 

The Honourable h. M. Shaw, Secretary of the Treasury under Pre* 
ent McKinley's administration, was a banker in the State of Iowa, 
ffominent agricultural coinmonwealth in the northern half of the Mis- 
iippi Valley, during the time when mortgage companies were first 
Dierous. At the request of the writer of this article, he supphes some 
ordation with regard to credit conditions 20 to 30 years ago in the 
[t of the country mentioned 

"There were a large number of mortgage companies— a thousand 
more — who did a farm loan business in the Northwest during the 
tries and nineties,” he writes. “ Nearly all, perhaps quite all, of them 

0 guaranteed their mortgages, failed. Those who did not guarantee 
:ir mortgages prospered. The unguaranteed mortgages proved to 
much better than those that were guaranteed. The Lombard In- 
tment Company was perhaps the largest of these companies. They 

1 a very wide client^e and could sell anything. They were in many 
tances imposed upon by their local agents, and, without definite in- 
mation covering the wide range of territory in which they loaned, they 
de some bad loans. .When the depression which followed the panic of 
l 3 ocained they could not meet their interest on guaranteed mortgages. 

"There was a crop failure in 1894. Millions of acres of maize in 
State of Iowa, not to mention Nebraska, Kansas and the Dakotas, 
E never picked. Acres of it did not yield a bushel to the acre. Farm- 
could not pay their interest, and then the Has tern holders of these 
rtgages, with customary want of wisdom, put every company into 
ikniptcy that they possibly could, placed their mortgages in the hands 
nexperienced Eastern lawyers to foreclose, and sold the land for what 
y could get. Millions of acres were sold imder fio an acre and are 
worth $125. These same people that took these Western mort- 
is recognize only one error in what they did. They think they were 
^ia taking the mortgages. They were wise in taking the mortgages, 
in putting the companies that knew about them into bankruptcy. 
“ Prom 1888 to 1892 anybody could organize a mortgage company 
^ or without capital, and float loans, provided that they were guar- 
The best and most conservative purchasers of farm mortgages 
^ will not take one that is guaranteed. They recognize that no guar- 
y is sufficient in case of real disaster, and that reputation is a suffic- 
tguaranty against any possible error in judgement on the part of the 
‘‘^agents. 

You ask whether they issued bonds or debentures. The bi^iness 
I conducted in every way known to man. Mortga^s were sold with 
without guaranty. Bonds and debentures were issued. 
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“ You ask to what extent they sold mortgages to banks and 
dividuals. They sold them by the million. As a rule the banks ^ 
chased on the reputation of the men who made the loans. Few of ^ 
lost any money. These loans were made on agricultural lands and 
property, but I have been speaking particularly of agricultural lam 

“ There are a large number of mortgage companies, probably a tin 
sand or more, still doing business, that are older than 1900. Manv 
the defunct companies went out of business without any fault of th 
own and because they were they creatures of circumstances. Oth 
became foolish enough to think that the could loan in a half dozen Stal 
without being misled by agents. A hundred or more — perhaps sevr 
hundred — who loaned in restricted territories where they were w 
acquainted and did not guarantee their mortgages, fared well, and th 
clients fared better." 


§ 2. Investigations carried out. 

Comparatively little was known concerning rural credit in the I 
ited States previous to 1890. During the few years previous to thaty 
a demand for information in regard to mortgage debt grew outoftkra 
spread disccmtent among fanners and working men and the disciissic 
of persons interested in social science. This led to an investigation 
the problem in 1887 by the bureaux of labour statistics of several Sta 
and before 1890 work in this direction had been completed or began 
the bureaux of Illinois, Michigan, Connecticut, Ohio, and New Jeis 

Mortgage statistics obtained in the execution of the tax laws t 
been published also by California, and had been obtained from the retui 
of county clerks in Texas and published by the Commissioner of Aj 
culture ; in Ohio, the Secretary of State had published reports of cour 
recorders for a series of years showing the number of real estate m 
gages made, the debt incurred under them, and the number and amoi 
of the cancellations of record ; while in Indiana the Bureau of Statist 
had for several years published incomplete reports of the number a 
amount of the recorded real and chattel mortgages and of the recod 
satisfactions. 

At its aunual meeting in i888, the National Board of Trade teqne 
ed the Department of State to obtain inf oration in regard to mortgaj 
in foreign countries and the ‘results of the efforts of that Departed 
were published in November and December, 1889 ... 

Real estate mortgages in 1890. — Under the Act of Congress prori ^ 
for taking the Eleventh Census {1890) the Superintendent of 
was required to "collect the statistics of, and relating to, the rec ^ 
indebtedness of private corporations and incbviduals." This ^ 
dinary addition to. th,e regluar census work was te consequent of 
erable popular concern in regard to the present condition of 
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and their probable fate under a tendency which was supposed 
^^ucteasing their number and their burden. 

" ^cial Act of Congress in 1890 the Superintendent of Census 
^ nmied “ tb ascertain the number of persons who live on and culti- 
^beir farms, and who live in their own homes, and the number 
jjiie their farms and homes, and the number of farms and homes 
, aie under mortgage, the amount of mortgage debt, and the valde 
nroperty mortgaged. He shall also ascertain whether such farms 
homes have been mortgaged for the whole or part of the purchase 
lev for tte same, or for other puroposes, and the rate of interest paid 
n mortgage loans." An appropriation of one million dollars was made 
pay the expenses of this investigation. 

\eal estate mortgages in 1900 and 1910. — In the census of 1900, 

TM the subjects covered were the tenure of farm homes and other 
Ks and the fact of mortgage or no mortgage for farm homes and other 
aes occupied by the owners, but no attempt was made to ascertain 
amount of mortgage indebtedness. 

Ill 1910 there was a renewal of that portion of the “ farms and homes 
estigation of 1890 which ascertained the amount of the mortga^ 
ebtedness on farms operated by owners, and there was also a repeti- 
[1 of the work of the two preceding censuses for ascertaining the tenure 
farms and other homes and the number of those that were ocaipied 

owners under mortgage. , 

Discussions and investigaiions in 1912. — The investigations mentio 
constitute the principal and, indeed, nearly all of the sources of in- 
rmation with regard to rural credit in the United States previous to 1912. 
this year Mr. David Lnbin, delegate from the United States to the Per- 
mcnt Committee of the International Institute of Agriculture, fore- 
eing that the time was ripe for taking steps toward the cheapening ot 
'ncultural credit in the United States and toward increasing the su^pp y 
credit to farmers, effectively brought to the attention 0 

:opositions for organizing co-operative credit associations among a 

Id of establishing mortgage banks somewhat after German and Prench 

' Public opinion was aroused by Mr. Lubin’s suggestions and these 
ne discussed in probably all of the newspapers 

ommercial, financial, and trade papers of the nation. In e e 

resident of the United States became interested and 
^^ral ambassadors to European countries began 0 ^ . Coneiess 

'r reports. Hearings were held by committees of the ^^tiona S ^ 
special articles were written for publication y a Opcret- 
rd numerous public addresses delivered. Late in t ^ ^ 

ry of Agriculture published some of the results 0 a spe oaricultural 
ade by him to ascertain local conditions with regar 
Jedit. . j- 

Such is merely an outline of steps taken in investigation and disctB- 
irr the United States concerning rural credit. 
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§3. Census resih^ts. 

Some of the results of the censuses of 1890, 1900, and 1910 
condensed to small tables to exhibit the number and percentage of mort 
ged farms and the amount of mortgage incumbrance on them. The 
was the statistical unit in 1890 and in 1900, but for 1910 the writer is ^ 
pelled to use the number of farms for the reason that the Bureau of tlw 
nsus had not tabulated the statistics of farm tenure for 1910 with the fam 
as the unit at the time when this article was written in the last days of in 

Table I exhibits the number of farm families (a,) or farms (a,, 
United States in the three census years mentioned, the number of farmliiri 
families (6,), or of farms operated by hiring families (6*, &,), and the numl 
of families owning the farms operated by them (ai— 61), or the nmnber 
farms operated by owners («,— 6,, 63). Of the last dass (farm owning k 
ilies or farms operated by owners, there is a subdivision into the clas 
of “under mortgage" (c,, r*, C3) and “free of mortgage " {d^, 4 rf,). 

It is unnecessary further to explain Table I except to explain the gi 
graphic divisions of States. The grouping of States in the plan adopt 
agrees with that of the Bureau of the Census. The States of eachgro 
are contiguous and the groups have been so constructed as to inch 
States of approximately similar economic conditions. Following 
a list of States in the nine divisions adopted : 

I. New England. — Maine, New, Hampshire, Vennoi 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut. 

II. Middle Atlantic. — New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvan 

III. South Atlantic. — Delaware, Maryland, District of Columb: 
Virginia, West Virgnia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Floric 

IV. East North Central.— Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Mchiga 
Wisconsin. 

V. West North Central. — Minnesota, Iowa, Missou 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas. 

VI. East South Central. — Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabaii 
Mississippi. 

VII. West South Central. — Louisiana, Texas, Oklahonia,ArkanK 

VIII. Mountain. — Montana, Wyoming, Colorado, New Meat 
Arizona, Utah, Nevada, Idaho. 

IX. Pacific. — Washington, Oregon, California. 

Tenure and ownership under mortgage. — Table I becomes more a 
nificant when converted into the percentage found in Table 11 . 
table it appears that 65.9 per cent, of all farm families owned their 
in 1890, 64.4 per cent, in 1900, and 63.0 per cent, in 1910. Of the far 
families owning their farms 28.2 per cent, owned subject to mor^ 
in 1890, 31. 1 per cent, in 1900, and 33.6 per cent, in 1910. 

The trend, therefore, is toward tenancy in the tenure of ^ 
also toward a larger percentage of mortgaged farms of those that a 
operated by owners. 
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TabiE II. — Percentage of farm families in 1890 
and of farms in 1900 and 1910, by tenure. 


G«ograidik dMrioa 


Petoenti^e of total farm faaUliei 


Owning 1 


Hiring 

1890 1 

1900 

1910 1 

1890 

1900 

t^o 








New EnsJand 

86.9 

88.9 

92.0 

131 

XI.I 

U 

Middle Atlantic 

75*2 

74.1 

777 

24.8 

25.9 

22.3 

South Atlantic 

54*2 

55-2 

54-1 

45-8 

44,8 

■45.9 

East North Central. . . . 

73-8 

73-7 

73-0 

26.2 

26.3 

2 p 

West North Central. ... 

73-2 

70.8 


26.8 

29.2 

309 

East South Central .... 

51.8 

51-4 

49-3 

48.2 

48.6 

507 

West South Central. . . • 

516 

50*9 

47.2 

48.4 

49.1 

52.S 

Mountain 

85.2 

85.8 

893 

I4.8 

14.2 

la^ 

Fadfic 

78.7 

77-5 

82.8 

21.3 

22.5 

17.2 

United States 


64.4 



35-6 




Feccentagc ol total fann families owidng and operating 

Geographic divisioa 

Under uioitgage 

Free ol mortgage 


1890 

1900 

1910 

189a 

1900 

I[|IO 

New England 

28.2 

34^1 

34-9 

71.8 

659 

65.1 

Middle Atlantic 

370 

40.3 

38.3 

63.0 

597 

617 

South Atlantic 

7-4 

16.8 

18.8 

92.6 

83,2 

81,2 

East North Central. . . . 

37.6 

39.4 

40,9 

62.4 

60.6 

591 

West North Central. . . , 

4S.0 

44-3 

46.x 

52.0 

557 

53'9 

East South Central. . , . 

4-5 

17.0 

22.7 

95-5 

83.0 

77-3 

West South Central . . . 

4.8 

18.2 

30.6 

952 

81.8 

694. 

Mountain 

14.1 

14.4 

20.8 

85.9 

85.6 

79.2 

Padfic 

28.7 

27.6 

36.8 

713 

72.4 

62.2 







— ^ 







664 


United States 


33-6 
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parm tnorigai^ debt of 1910. — The amouat of mortgage debt that 
cumbeiedfan^ operated by owners in 1910 is exhibited* in Table III 
r get^taphic divisions. ^ It is necessary to make a series of estimates 
undertakiiig to establish the full amount of this debt for the reason 
at on a large . fraction of the schedules of census enumerators no reports 
jje made of the amoxmt of mortgage debt, although it was reported that 
e farm was mortgaged. Apparently it is proper to apply to these farms 
e average debt of the farms for which the amount was reported, and 
is has been done in Table III. 

Of the 1,312,034 farms operated by owners reported in igio to be 
ortgagtd, 1,006,511 were reported with the amount of indebtedness, 
lich aggre^tes $1,726,172,851, or an average of $1,715 per farm. When 
is average is multiplied into the total number of farms operated by own- 
5 and reported to be mortgaged, the total mortgage debt on these 
rms, both reported and estimated, amounts to $2,293,160,278. About 
ro-thitds of this stupendous debt incumbers farms in the northern 
ilf of the Mississippi Valley, a region of unexampled agricultural pros- 
:rity, 


Table III. — Mortgage debt on farms operated by owners, 1910. 
{Centus). 


GtograpLlc diviaioti 

Number 

of 

farms with 
mortiKage 
debt 

Farms reporting mortgage 
debt 

Average 

for 

reported 

farms 

Computed || 

for 

all Incumbered 
farms 

Number 

reporting 

Amount of debt 

New England 

58.474 

53.791 

# 58,553.508 

$ 1,088 

$ 63,694,564 

Middle Atlantic .... 

I 34 » 8 o 3 

118,220 

178,326,219 

1,508 

203406,166 

East North Central , . 

327463 

257,884 

459,886,968 

1.783 

593,143.690 

West North Central . , 

346.183 

236.975 

608480,562 

2,568 

889,412,446 

South Atlantic .... 

110,198 

86,522 

73.597.258 

851 

91.925.359 

East South Central. . . 

1 14.195 

85,282 

59.769.643 

701 

79.557.660 

West South Central . . 

132,252 

96,687 

121,365,670 

1.255 

165,317,196 

Mountain . 

33,060 

26,731 

59,364,185' 

2,221 

73.406.137 

Paciac. 

55407 

44419 

106,846,838 

2405 

133.297.060 

h'nited States . , . 

1,312,034 

1,006,511 

1,726,172,851 

I.7I5 

2,293,160,278 


Increase from 1890. — A comparison'' of the mortgage debt on farms 
pei^ted by owners in 1910 with the amount of 1890 shows an enormous 
^^ase. both in body of debt and in rate of increase. The mortgage 
‘bt of 1890 on the farms of the description given was $1,085,995,960, 
20 years later the amount of this description of farms had grown 
^ ^2,293.160,278. The debt had more than doubled. 
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It is possible to make comparison with another class of lea] 
mortgage debt in 1890. The investigation devoted to real estate ^ 
ga^ in the census of that year ascertained that there was a tno^ 
debt of $2,209,148,431 on areas expressed in acres. These areas 
nearly all farms, but also included mining and forest areas notetnbiar 
in farms, and uncultivated suburban areas not yet subdivided into y 
ing lots. . ^ 

It appears in the comparison that the mortgage debt on farms 
erated by owners in 1910 was a little greater than the entire moitgagei 
of i8go on land that had not been subdivided into urban and 
lots. The comparisons may be found in Table IV. 


Table IV. — Amount of real estate mortgage debt, 1890 and 1910 


G«^ni|rtilc dtviskm 

1890 

191D 

On areas 

expressed in acres 

On fanna 

operated by owners 

On tarmi 

operated by mm 

New England 

$ 103,901,400 

S 44.512.143 

* 58.535.58l 

Middle Atlantic 

393.683,952 

234.538.777 

178,326,211 

South Atlantic 

117,982,984 

33,665,166 

73.597.25! 

East North Central 

551,238,725 

336.156.531 

459 , 886 ^ 

West North Central 

643 »ai 3.327 

341,286,412 

608,480,361 

East South Central 

84.797.356 

12,432,680 

59769.6(1 

West South Central 

99.932.625 

11,924,086 

I2I,365,6j< 

Mountain 

52.796.579 

10,905,181 

59364.1^ 

Pacific 

i6r,6oi,483 

60,574,984 

106,846,83! 

United States 

2,209^148,431 

1.085,959,960 

1,726,172,851 


Raiio of mortgage debt to farm value. — The great increase in fat 
mortga^ indebtedness during 20 years can be explained by other fad 
While this indebtedness has been increasing, the value of the mortgaj 
farms also has been increasing even in a greater degree than the indeii 
edness has, as appears upon examination of Table V. While the moJ 
gage debt grew, as has been stated above, the value of the mortgaj 
farms increased from $3,054,923,165 in 1890 to $8,399,854,49^ 
estimated) in 1910. 

Consequently, while the mortgage debt on farms operated by ^ 
eis in 1890 was 35.5 per cent, of the value of the mortgaged fenns, 
similar mortgage debt of 1910 was only 27.3 per cent, of the 
mortgaged farms. The facts are presented in tabular fonn in Ta 
• but without details for geographic divisions. 
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^ V. — Value of incumbered farms and other homes occupied by owum\ 
and amount and percentage of incumbrance thereon. 




Ovoed and incumbered 


j^jgificaUoo of bomts, mid year 

Value 

Amoont 

of incumbnmee 

Petcentage 
of Incumbrance 
of vnhte 

Farms 

$ 3*054923,165 

$ 1,085,995,960 

3555 

(10 (partly estimated) 

(I) 8.399,854.498 

2,293,160,278 

27.30 

Other homes 




[90 

2.632,374.904 

1,046,953,603 

39*77 


{i| Bstlmate based op<Hi "percentage of loctunbrancc " for reported farms, aod estimated total 
Easbnnce of all farms. 


kmage incumbrance and value. — The value of mortgaged farms 
stated by owners and the mortgage incumbrance thereon have been 
iverted to averages by geographic divisions, and the ratio between 
I mortgage debt and the value of the mortgaged farms has been corn- 
fed with results which may be found in Table VI. A comparison is poss- 
: between 1890 and 1910. 

The average value of a mortgaged farm operated by the owner in 
p was $3,444 1910 average grew to $6,289. average 

lies are found in the Middle Atlantic, Mountain, and Pacific States and 
Ji average amounts of mortgage debt are found in the West North 
itral, Mountain, and Pacific States. 

^ The average incumbrance on a mortgaged farm operated by the own- 
in 1890 vras $1,224 t»y 1910 the average had become $1,715* 

: latter year the highest average mortgage was $2,568 in the West 
^ Central group of States, a region in which the average was below 
‘t br the United States in 1890. 

The ratio between debt and security has already been stated for 
■ ^bted States. The percentage expressing this ratio has declined 
“35.5 in 1890 to 27.3 in 1910, The percentages for the geographic 
in 1890 ranged from 30.1 for the Pacific States to 43.3 for the 
St South Central States, while the range for 1910 is from 23.4 per cent. 
^ Pacific States to 34.5 per cent, for the Middle Atlantic States. 
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§ 4. Total agmcultural debt. 


The attempt is made for the purposes of this article to estitnate 
amount of the agricultural debt of the farmers of the United StJ 
Perhaps it is not desired that all details of the process shall be sta 
and it may be sufficient to indicate the general nature of the steps ta: 
The mortgage debt on the real estate of farms operated by 0^ 

has already been determined to be $2,293,000,000, including an estii 
amounting to about one-fourth of the total. 

The most difficult estimate to make is the amount of real es 


mortgage debt on farms occupied by tenants. It will not do to a] 
to this the average mortgage debt on farms operated by ownep. 
tenant farms are often comparatively small holdings and tks « 
pedally so in the case of cotton plantations that have been snbdivi 
into tenancies. There are about 800,000 cotton tenancies and i&os 
these may be eliminated as either being free of debt or as having 
debt reported in the statement of the owner for the home part 
plantation. In addition to this there is very little mortgaging 0 . 


and plantations in the cotton States. . I 

Another large class of tenant farms that are 
mortgage is composed of farms owned by elderly men 
farmers for many years and have retired from active life on 
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th childien or to maintain homes in towns and cities. These 
^ aie well-tchdo men and their farms are free of mortgage. There 
' iBnnense number of them 

It may be stated as a general fact that tenant farming is poor farming 
, United States. The tenant does not work under such restric- 
• and requirements as are prescribed in the best European manage- 
and the tenant will deplete the cajdtal of a farm unless he is closely 
jvised. Such a farm becomes less and less acceptable as mortgage 
ritv and if already under mortgage the indefinite continuance of 
iebt is not safe as in the case of most farms operated by owners . These 
litions are not everywhere found, but they are sufficiently prevalent 
luse a smaller mortgage debt on tenant farms than on those operated 
jvraeis and also sufficient to make the percentage of mortgaged farms 
Bted by tenants much below the percentage for owned farms. 

It seems probable, therefore, that a real estate mortgage debt of 
0000,000 is an ample estimate for the tenant farms and, if ^o, the 
domm debt on all farm real estate is not more than 1 2,793,000,000. 
The investigation of local credit conditions made by the Secretary of 
ictiltuieinthe autumn of 1912, already referred to (i), established many 
dasions that are useful in estimating the amount of other items of 
cultural debt. The estimate of the amount of the cotton crop liens 
illustrate. The Value of the cotton crop to the farmers in 1912 was 
trt $850,000,000. It was ascertained in the investigation referred to 
t, in 7 per cent of the counties where cotton is raised, no liens are 
k on the crop by operating owners and that in 2 per cent of the 
Qties, no liens are placed on the crop by tenants. The farms in these 
nties may then be eliminated. 

It was ascertained in that investigation also that where liens are 
»i on the cotton crop, about 42 per cent of the operating owners do 
i and about 74 per cent of the tenants. The complementary perant- 
s indicate further eliminations from cotton farms of those that have 


cotton crop liens. , ' 

The cotton crop of the remaining farms were subject to hens amoimting 
perhaps three-fourths of its value and the resulting computation deter- 
ics the debt represented by cotton crop liens to be a^ut $390,000,0^ 
the owners and tenants whose crop is subject to hen, about one-^h 
owners and about four-fifths tenants. Of the entire number 
“IS about one-third are operated by owners and about two-thirds by 


ianis. 

For computing the amount of the liens on crops ote than co^, 
investigation of the Secretary of Agriculture provides some ot the 
h>rs. The cotton farms are substantially all to be subtracte . ^ ^ 

■ iieu greater than the cotton crop lien is adopted and a total amoun 


(i) The result of this investigation will be indicated m the second port erf this article, 
be published in our next issue. 
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pf 1^^,000,000 on crops other than cotton is estimated. The d 
in tins case are about wie-half owners and about one>half tenants 

^ain, in the case of making an estimate of the amount of 
debt on farm chattels, the investigation of the Secretary of 
is useful. Various State investigations of this subject indica^? 
mately the average amount of the chattel mortgage debt and ane^^ 
of $700,000,000 results. The debtors are about equally divided S 
owners and tenants. ^ 

Little attention has heretofore been paid to the unsecured oni 
given to farm owners and tenants by country merchants and for this S 
the inve^gation by the Secretary of Agriculture included this st^ 
The credit in this case is given in the form of goods— of groceries, ciotfe 
farm suppli^, and machinery. The result of the computations that hi 
been made indicate that th^e is an unsecured debt owing to lo^i ^ 
chants by operating farm owners and tenants amounting to ab 
$250,000,000, about two-thirds of the debtors being owners and one-th 
tenants. 

There is a miscellaneous class of debts owing mostly by operatii 
farm owners and in a much less degree by tenants, consisting of m 
uied debts other than those owing to local merchants. The adoption ( 
$417,000,000 for this item can hardly be regarded as the result oli 
computation. There arc many formers who can and do obtain from bani 
such loans as they need to make, upon presenting a promissory noti 
usually containing the name of an endorser. There are unsecured debl 
also owing to physicians, undertakers, the manufacturers of impkmenl 
and machinery, and also to dealers in them. 

As a result of the computations that have been made, it seems piol 
able that the amount of the agricultural debts of the farmers of tli 
United States is as great as $5,000,000,000. The debt of agricultnn 
labourers is not included. This, however, is comparatively small, 
Upon converting items of debt into percentages of the total, it appear 
that about 55.9 per cent is represented by real estate mortgages, aboq 
14.0 per cent by chattel mortgages, about 9.0 per cent by liens of crop 
other than cotton, about 7.8 per cent by cotton crop liens, and abou 
5 0 per cent by unsecured debts owing to local merchants. 
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Table VIL — Agricultural debt, 1910. 


=== 

Fw fatiits opeiated by | 

Item 

Total 


Ovoeis j 

Tenants 


Amootit 

PefC. 

Amount 

Amount 

ai estate mortgages 

% 2.793iOOO,ooo 

55-9 

$ 2,293,000,000 

$500,000,000 

Uon crop liens - . 

390,000,000 

7-8 

About Yg in number 

About Ya in number 

her crop Hens - • 

430,000,000 

9.0 

About */u iu number 

About Yf iu number 

atiel mortgages . 

700,000,000 

14.0 

About Y, in number 

About Y| in number 

counts, imsccured, 
itth local merchants 

250,000,000 

5-0 

About Ys in number 

About Yi in number 

bcellanoua, for farm 
jurposes, unsecured, 
m farm property, 
0 make round total 

/{tyfiOo,QOo 

5.0 

1 


Total . . . 

$ 5,000,000,000 

100.0 

- 

— 

Note. — lM>t of agricultural lahourers not included. 


§ 5. MoRTGACtES to SECURE PURCHASE MONEY. 


Attention has already been called to the fact that as the value of 
m real estate has advanced, the real estate mortgage debt has also 
vanced, although in a less degree. The common procedure in buying 
mn in the United States is to advance a portion of the purchase money 
1 secure the payment of the remainder by giving the security of a mort- 
^ on the real estate. As already stated (§ i), transactions of this sort 
*n make no demand upon the loan market and the business is perform- 
by exchanging the deed for a mortga^ and some cash. 

The percentages of the mortgage debt on farms operated by owners 
for different purposes of indebtedness were quite accurately 
l^nnined in the investigation of farm and home tenure and indebt- 
less in the census of 1890. Probably the results of that 

^ respect are substantially sound for the present time. Table VIII 

hibits a condensed classification of the purposes of real estate mortgage 
on farms operated by owners and the corresponding percentages 
beenadded for homes other than farms for the purpose of com- 
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It was found in the course of that investiption that a single 
gage often represented debts incurred for various purposes and 
impracticable to separate these into the amounts lepiesenting tlie ^ 
feient purposes. It was determined by that investigation that 6^3 
per cent of the entire real estate mortgage debt on farms o^rated by 
eis was incurred to secure the purchase of real estate without the indi 
sion of indebtedness for other purposes ; that 4,53 per cent, was incune 
to secure the purchase of real estate without the inclusion of indebtedces 
for other purposes ; that 4.53 per cent, was incurred to secure indebted 
ness incurred for the purpose of making real estate improvements withoa 
complications with other purposes ; and 5,31 per cent, of the debt d 
incurred to secure indebtedness because of the purchase of real estai] 
and the making of improvements thereon, both purposes being combinel 
in the indebtedness. 1 

Various combinations of purposes are stated in the table and, vdA 
estimates in these cases for indebtedness to secure real estate purchasd 
it seems probable that all together the indebtedness incurred for thesj 
purposes amounted to about three-fourths of the total indebtedned 
When that investigation was made, it was a time when there wed 
many assertions of calamity in the afbirs of farmers and it had beeij 
assumed that a large fraction of the farmers' mortgage debt was for cjI 
amitous reasons. It was discovered on the contrary that only 
cent, of the entire real estate mortgage debt on farms operated by own 
ets was incurred to secure the payment of farm and family expenses 
In this class were included substantially all of the calamity items of in 
debtedness. 
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erf the amount is caused by the purchase of fanns on credit. Furthejjjj 
may be thrown upon this subject by calling attention to the 
wili which real estate is bought in the United States. The piooedi] 
is simple ; the title can be passed from one person to another within a da 
or perhaps a few hours. As an illustration of the mobility of lealesta 
ownership, it was ascertained and reported in the investigation of fn 
and home tenure and indebtedness in the census of 1890 that in Mass 
chusetts real estate deeds, not including mortgages, made during t 
10 years 1880 to 1889, averaged one to 36 inhabitants annually or 0 
deed to about 8 families. It is true that Massachusetts is a densely p( 
ulated State and that most of these deeds were for urban and suburb 
real estate. Nevertheless, it is to be borne in mind that the transfer 
title to a farm may just as easily be made as the transfer of the title tod 
or suburban real estate. 

(To be contimi] 
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WORK OF THE JAPANESE MORTGAGE BANK 
(Nippon kwangyo gtnko). 


SOURCES : 

SAN'JU KI EIGYO UOKWAN. Kabushiki kwaisha Nippon Kwangyo ginko {ThirHeth Report 
on the Operations of the Japanese Mortgage Bank]. Tokio, 1912. 

ON’KWAKGTO GINKO HO [Law On the Japanese Mort]age Bank). Tokio, 1912. 

ON Kwangyo ginko teikwan {Rales of the Japanese Mortgage Bank) . Tokio, 1912. 
Bavxing System of Japan. National Monetary Commission. Document 586. Washington. 
Government Printing Office, 1911. 


Dt. Chuji Shimooka's article, published in the Bulletin of Economic 
Social Intelligence for January, 1913, dealt at large with the objects, 
inization and work of the largest Japanese mortgage credit institute, 
think it advisable here to add some more recent information (the 
res in the above article for the most part refer to the year I9i0“i9ii) 
he work of this Bank, so as to bring into stronger relief its importance 
^he general economy of the country and especially for agriculture. In 
article, therefore, we shall deal with the business of the Bank in the 
six months of the financial year 1911-12, that is, in the period be« 
en January ist. and June 30th., 1912, 


§ I. GeNERAI, situation of the bank on JUNE 30th., 1912. 


total amount of loans applied for during the above period was 
ii 5,288 yens (84,539,700 frs.) ; that of the loans granted was 21,080,351 
^ (54*808,900 frs). £et us compare the various classes of loans granted 
^second six months of the financial year 1911-1912, with those granted 
two preceding years : 
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SeoMtdHalf 

Year 1910-11 

Second Half 

Year 1911-13 


Kind of noans 

Number 

of 

I/>aas 

Amofunt 

tent 

(yens) 

Number 

of 

toaus 

Amouot 

tent 

(yens) 

Number 

of 

toans 

Aiiiixut' 

lent 
(je®/ ’ 

Made Directly by the Head 
Office 

On Security 

On Special Security .... 

528 

11.358 

9 , 697 > 38 i 

25 » 547 p 938 

588 

7.977 

2 

12,468,210 

15.435.481 

250,000 

481 

7.818 

^• 755 . 5 JI 

^.254.^13 

Total . . . 

11,886 

35.245^319 

8.567 

28,153,691 

8,299 

21.010,351 

Guarantee of Bonds on 
the Industrial Agricultural 
Banks . 

1 

120,000 

— 

— 

2 

70,000 

General Total . . . 


35.365.319 

8.567 

128.153,691 

i 

8,301 

21,080,351 


It is seen that the total amotmt of loans considerably decreases 
between Jnne, 1911 and June, 1912. This decrease, amounting to about 
40 %, is still more noteworthy when we consider that the amounts of ad 
its to the industrial agricultural banks has also decreased, so that, i 
on the one hand, it may mean that these latter institutes have acquits 
a' greater independence, on. the other, it may represent a considetaliii 
stagnation of business. 

Hie Nippon Kwangyo Ginko, from the date of its institution to tin 
30th. of June, 1912 had granted loans for a total amount of 2o6,666,9|f 
yens. The amounts repaid during the same period amounted to 59,981,10* 
yens ; the balance on June 30th., 1912 was therefore 146,679,838 
appearsin the foUowingtable. 
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noana GrantM 

l/xuus Repaid 

Balance I 

Kind of noftDS 

Number 

of 

Ytna 

Number 

of 

noaus 

You 

Number 

of 

1.00113 

You 

, cans Made Directly by 
the Head Office . . • 

3.646 

89.576.815 

774 

38,049,883 

2,422 

51.326,931 

on Security . ■ 

50.440 

114.288,159 

3.121 

20.048,234 

47.319 

94.239.926 

,<mison Special Security 

332 

1.719.358 

157 

1,076,442 

50,416 

642,936 

Total . . . 

54.468 

205.584.332 

4.052 

59.174.539 


146,409,793 

ruarantee of Bonds of 
the Industrial Agricul- 
toral Banks .... 

29 

1,076,614 

22 

806,569 

7 

270,045 



Oeueral Total ‘ ' 

54.497 

206,660,946 

4.074 

59.981,108 

50.423 

146,679,838 


At the same date the amount of discounted bills was 1,523,280 yens, 
ter a rapid glance at the general situation of the Bank on Jime 30th., 
12, we shall examine more closely the various operations conducted in 
; fecond half year igii-12. 


§ 2. Loans anp biets discounted. 

(n) Loans Repayable Annual hi^talments. 


These loans, which, as we know, the Bank makes, according to cir- 
instances, on mortgage or not (special loans to provinces, communes, 
tl syndicates for the readjustment of farms, etc.), amounted at the end 
the financial year 1911-12 to a total of 140,662,379 yens. 


The situation was, at that date as imder : 

Amoout 

Humber TQans 

of Opefatlons (YeoB) 

'Ought Forward from the last six months . . 4^^514 i26,737>^^5 

-w lyoans Granted in the six months . . . 8,279 20,785,104 


Total . . . 50,793 i47>542.209 

932 6,859.829 

,49,861 140,162,380 


"paid in the six months 
'lance on 30/6/1912 . 
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Among these loons are of course included those made to proving 
agricidtural-industriar toks, to the Banks of Taiwan (Formosa! J 
Hokkaido, appearing under the head of loans on special security, tlii 
ance of which amounted to 642,926 yens. The other loans, that, natna 
are among the most important operations of the Bank from the eoonoaa 
social point of view, may in their turn be divided into two large class 
1st., loans on mortgage, 101,761,884 yens: 2nd. loans, to public corpc 
tions, syndicates and co-operative societies, 38,257,5^ yens. 

We give below the details of this seccmd class. 



Number 
o( IrOua 

Amouat 

(yens) 

To Public Assodations 

832 

22,329.443 

To Syndicates for Farm Readjustment 

2.438 

13,487.301 

To Various Co-operative Societies . . 

983 

2,247,816 

To Co-operative Fishing Societies . . 

58 

193,000 

Total ... 

4 > 29 i 

38,257,560 


Among the loans on mortgage, which we have seen amounted 
101,761,883 yens, are also included 6,907 loans for an amount of 39,516, 
yens : these operations are included in those authorized by article 14 
of the law on the Bank itself, that is to say, they are loans on mortgage 
land built on or building lots, or real estate either situated in inhabi 
localities coming itnder the city regime, orsuchas maybeevente 
indicated by Imperial Decree, exclusive of land or buildings belor.gipj 
industrial establishments. 


(b) Fixed Term Loans. 

The Mortgage Bank further lends for fixed periods on mortgage or r 
estate or on fishing rights, or in certain cases, without mortgage, alwa 
however, for a term not exceeding 5 years. 

On the 30th. of June, 1912, the situation in. respect to these loans k 
as follows : 


Balance brought forward . . 

. . . yens 

6,039,780 

I/oans in the half year . . . 

** 

225,250 

Total 

. . , yens 

6,265,030 

Repaid in the half year . . . 

" 

517.817 

Balance, 30/6/1912 . - . 

. . . yens 

5.747.413 
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may also distinguish the loans 011 mortgage on real estate, amoimt- 
to yens and those not on mortgage, on security or not, as 

ler: 



On 

Secfirit; 

Mthont 

Secnilty 

Totol 

tns to Public Associations 

yens 131,680 

10,418 

142,098 

" Co-operative Societies 

80,950 

100,000 

180,950 

Total , . . 

yens 212,630 

110,418 

323,048 


Amongst these loans are 309 for an amount of 3,524,100 yens, made 
lonfonnity with article 14 bis of the above law. 


(c) Bills Discounted. 

In the above six months the Bank discounted bills for a total amount 
1,523,280 yens. We have thus the following situation. 


Balance from previous six months yens 794,563 

Bills Discounted in the six months " 1,523,280 


Amounts collected 


Total , . . yens 2,317,843 

” 1,875,418 


Balance, 30/6/1912 . . . yens 442,425 

We find a considerable decrease in the amount of Bills and Acceptan- 
W by the Bank in the first and second six months of the working 
r I9n“i9i2. 


(d) Guarantee of Ifidustrial Agricultural Bonds. 

Mortgage Bank may, within limits and on definite conditions, 
rantee the land bonds of the industrial agricultural banks (i). 


(d Sw above oientiOQed artide in the Bulletin of Economic and Social InMii^ence, 
1913, 
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In the second six nwnths of the workihg year 1911-^1912 the sitnaj 
with regard to operations of this kind was as follows : 

Komiul Value 

of the Indostda] 
AgricnltoTBl ^ 

Boada 

Balance from the preceding ^x months . . yens -211,710 202 

Guarantee given in the six months .... " 70,000 ^ 


Total , . ; ■ yens 281,710 

Redeemed in the six months 

Balance, 30/6/1912 . . 


2,450 I 
279,260 2^ 


§ 3. Land Bonds. 


On January ist., 1912 the mortgage bank had issued land bondi 
a total amount of 131,789,610 yens (342,646,200 frs.). Up to the same 
it had redeemed bonds to the amount of 15,810,010 yens : the bone 
circulation on January ist., 1912 amounted therefore to 115,977,6005 
In the second six months of the worldng yar igii-12, the Bank 
issued 310,750 land bonds for an amount of 14,840,000 yens. (38,58c 
frs.). As it had during the same time redeemed bonds to the amoui 
4,200,880 yens, it follows that the amount of the bonds in circulation a‘ 
end of that six months was 126,616,720 yens. The 310,750 land b 
issued for a total amount of 14,840^000 yens in the second six montlis i 
12 are of five differen.t issues. 

1st. and 2nd. issue, 384 bonds for 10,000 yens (25,800 : 
Total 3,840,880 yens. Interest 4.5 % per annum. 

The 1st. issue was made on January 31st., the 2nd. on. May 
The bonds were issued at par and were all subscribed. They 
redeemed by drawings, twice a year : at each drawing bonds mus 
drawn for the amount of at least 50,000 yens. The extreme teiff 
redemption is 18 years. ^ 

3rd. issue. 10,366 bonds for 100, 500, 1,000 and 5,000 yens, 
amount of 5,000,000 yens. Interest 5.5 % per ann. The bonds were^ 
at 97 and were subscribed to the amount of 5,200,000 yens, tla ^ 
200, (M)0 yens more than the nominal value. They are redeemed 7 
of drawings twice a year : at each drawing bonds for not less 
yens must be drawn. Extreme term for redemption : 27 
4th. and 5th. issue. Each of them of 150,000 bonds iot 20 
tal 6,000,000 yens. The fourth issue began on Eebmary 2nd., 
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a, June 5 tli- est 5 % per ann. The bonds were issued at par 
Tipere subscribed for 704»ioo yens beyond nominal value. They 
redeemed in a maximum period of 40 years by means of suo 
v£ drawings. Up to the sixteenth drawing inclusive these take place 
j times a year . each time for an. amount of at least 9,000 yens. From 
iji\L to the 85th., the drawings take place twice a year : up to the 
inclusive, each time for an amount of at least 15,000 yens ; from the 
forward, each time for at least 45,000 yens. 

Xhe first drawing of bonds of the fourth issue took place in July 1912, 
of the fifth issue in August. 

These two last classes of bonds are prize bearing. For each of the two 
es there are 450 prizes for an amount of 30,750 yens at the first drawing 
240 prizes for an amount of 8,910 yens at each successive drawing, 
total amount of the prizes is 796,900 yens for each class and i 453 800 
inaU. ’ 

The increase in tiie' prize fund for these bonds has been as follows : 


ght Forward from the Previous six months . . . yens 648,919,427 
?d to Prize Fimd during the six months .... ” 57»999i030 

Total .... yens 706,918,457 
is paid in the six mouths ” 43,991,810 


Balance on June 30th., 1912 . . . yens 662,926,647 


The Japaoese Mortgage Bank is authorized to issue mortgage bonds 
)wer interest for conversion of mortgage bonds previously issued, 
out, however, being bound by the legal restrictions on the issue of 
lary land bonds. However, after an issue of these mortgage bonds 
w interest, the bank is bound within a month from date of the 
, to redeem by means of drawing ordinary land bonds for an amount 
1 to that of the new issue. 

hi the second six months of the working year, 1911-12, there was no 
of this kind : however, the extinction of those previously issued con- 
to the amount of 191,160 yens. These bonds are all prize bearing ; 
nominal value is 5 yens, and they bear interest at 3 %, while the value 
« others may not be less than 10 yens, and they bear interest of from 
6 %. The drculation of these bonds at the end of the six months 
as follows : 

^Sht Forward from Previous six months .... yens 18,966,625 
^medin the six months . . . 191,160 


Balance on. June 30th., 1912 . . yens i 8 , 775 j^ 5 * 
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Tbs total issues of these bonds from tiie date on which the Bank 
menced working amounted to 20,432,600 yens ; which 1,656076^ 
were repaid within the second half year 1911-12. ' ^ 

Article 34 of the law on the Nif>^n Kwango Ginko allows the Bji 
to issue land bonds, after extinction of those converted, up to ten times 
amount of the share capital : still the amount of the bonds cannot exce 
that of the loans redeemable in annual instalments, plus the amount oft 
industrial agricultural bonds that the Bank guarantees. 

The following data show that the above conditions have been observe 

Amount of I/oans Redeemable in Annual Instal- 

tnents yens 140,6621 

Agricultural Industrial Bonds Guaranteed by the 

Mortgage Bank " 2700 


Total . . . 

Amount of Ordinary Land Bonds in circulation, June 
30th., 1912 


yens 140^932^^ 


124,6164 


There was therefore a balance of 14,313,705 yens. 


§ 4. Profit and wss account. 

Before closing these notes on the work of the Japanese Mortgage M 
we shall ^ve a summary of the profit and loss account of the Bank ite 
for the second half year 1911-12. The accounts were closed with a netpi 
fit of 1,030,529 yens (2,679,650 frs). The profits (5,823,907 yeas) a 
sist almost entirely of the interest on loans, amounting to 5,221,705 ya 
The losses on the other hand (4,793,380 yens) are more than half due 
interest on bonds (2,724,092 yens.). Let us give a few further deta 
with regard to these accounts : 


(a) ProfUs. 


Interest on Loans 

Discount on Bills . 

Biterest on Deposits in the Savings Bank and other In.- 

stitutes 

Interest and Dividends on Bonds belonging to the Bank 

Various Commissions 

Profits on Bonds belonging to the Bank 

Other Profits 


yens 


5»22IJ 

18,1 


419.9 

28,0 

1207 

2.? 

12,^ 


Total. 

Balance from Previous Half Year 


5,823.? 
104, & 


Total 
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(b) Losses 


;i£st on Bonds 

;es on Bonds 

jiest and Frizes on Converted Bonds .... 

jest on Depwits 

ious Commissions 

ijiary and Extraordinary Expenditure on Bonds 



Tes and Bonuses 

er Expenditure 

5es on Bonds held by the Bank 

er bosses 

iotis Payments 

;es in Redemption of Bonds 


yens 2,724,082 

220,400 
372,641 
230,667 
” 579.116 

” 224,742 

139.747 
146.963 
" 76.895 

1,055 
3.564 

6,360 

49.147 


Total . . , . 


4.793,379 


The total profit for the half year, 1,030,529 yens, represents an annual 
of 33 % on the paid up capital (6,250,000 yens). The total half 
r’ profit (net profit plus balance from the preceding six months) is 
15,358 yens, divided as follows : 


eive Fund yens 165,000 

" for Dividends, (i) " 41,000 

tises to the Higher Employees " 75,000 

idends ” 664,000 

dal Reserve Fund 85,000 

ried Forward ” ^ 05.558 


Total ... ” 1,135,358 


In view of the results of the second half year 1911-12 and in view of 
estimate for the next working period, the Minister of Finance has con- 
‘ed the maximum rates of interest already approved for the previous 
months, for the various loan operations. (Cfr. Bulletin of Economic 
^al Intelligence, January, 1913, p. 124). 

To complete and summarise our statements we reproduce the balance 
-t of the Japanese Mortgage Bank for the second half year 1911-12. 


(d Article 43 of the law on the Mortgage Bank orders tiiat every year 8 % of the 
Shan be placed to the reserve fund to rfieet the annual loss of capital and at least 
profits shaU be deducted so that there may be no variation in the annual, 
lend. 
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Credits, 


DebiU. 


Paid up Capital . . yens 6.250.000.00 
I/oans Repayable 
in Instalments , 


l^oans Re^yable 
in Instabnetits, 
Secured . • • , • 
I/oans Repayable in 
Instalments with 
Special Guarantee 
Term I^oans. , . . 
Term lyoans, Se 

cured 

Guarantee of Indus- 
trial-Agricultur- 
al Loans .... 
Short Tenn Loans 

Discoimt 

Deposits in Savit^ 

^nks 

Deposits in Other 
Institutions . . 
CurrentAccounts of 
Post Office Sav“ 
h^s Bonds . . . 
Pubflc Debt Secur- 
ities ...... 

Increase in Value 
of Banks. . . • 
Collected by Agen- 
cies on Bonds . 
State Loans . . . 
Office Buildings. . 
Office Furniture. . 
Real Estate belong- 
ing tp the Bank 
Payments on Ac- 
count of Third 

Parties 

Cash in Hand ■ . 

Total , . , 


» 47^648,51336 

» 92370.93097 

» 642,935.60 

» 3,878,417-95 

» 1,868,995.00 

» 270,045.00 

» 2,500.00 

S 442,425.00 

» 18462,660.00 

» 2,297,502.10 

I 80.062. So 

» 981456.38 

» 824,044.00 

» 410,700.00 

» 223,90375 

• 87.33758 

» 18496.87 

» 76,917.68 

• 461,796.56 

» 104,6^.79 

I 178,104,762,42 


Share Capital. . , 

yens 

20 , 000 /XXlj(i 

Reserve Fund. . . 

> 

i> 59 i, 3 C 0 fl 

Dividend Reserve 

Fund 

a 

397, loot 

Special Fund • . , 

1 

I.O42,O00j 

Dividends .... 


‘ 0.038 < 

Land Bonds in Cir- 

culation .... 

» 

126,616.7201 

Converted Bonds . 

B 

18.775, 

Fiiced Term D^kw- 

Its 

B 

419.529^ 

Deposits in Current 

Account .... 

B 

I 02 , 9 JI,C 

Depositi in Special 

Current Account 

M 

300.470.^ 

Deposits Repayable 

on Demand , . 


500 .{ 

Special Deposits. . 

1 

647,069! 

Deposits at Sight. 

» 

3 . 795 > 75 ii 

Interest and Prizes 

on Bonds . . . 

» 

2,416,120; 

Funds for Prizes on 

Bonds. 

f 

786.880, { 

Collected for Ac- 
count of Third 

Parties 

B 

47,216] 

^traotdinary Rx- 

penses 

B 

20,0001 

Biou^t Forwand 
from Previous 

Account .... 

t 

104,828.] 

Profit 

D 

1,030,529] 

Total . . . 

B 

178,104.7624 



Part IV; Miscellaneous 


PORTUGUESE COLONIES. 

(Saint Thomas and Prince’s Island). 


ORGANISATION AND CULTIVATION OV ST. THOMAS 
AND PRINCE’S ISLAND. 


OFifICIAI. S<>TJRCES: 

--KcAo OFFICIAL de I«egis!ac^ Portugueza. [Official Summofy of Portuguese Legislation) 
1909, 1910, 1911, 1912. I,isb<ui. 

XDMENTS sur la mam-d’CBUvre a S. Thom^: et a The du Prince, (Papers Relating to the 
Supply of Labour in St. Thomas and Prince’s Island). 1912, 

OXHKR SOURCES : 

J Penha-Oarcia (Coode) ; I, 'oeuvre cc^oniale du Portugal pendant les trente demises 
ann^. (The Colonisation Work of Portugal during the last thirty years). Lecture de- 
livered at the Free Schocd of Political Sdeuce, Paris, Febmary 7U1., 1912, 

SotjsA e Faro (Conde): A Dha de S. Thomfe e a Ro^a Agoa Izfe. (St. Thomas and the 
Mua Isi EstaU). Lisbon. 1908. 

' Memjon^a (H. G. M,): S. Thom6: A Ro^a Boa Entrada. (St. Thomas: The Boa En- 
tfuda Estate). Lisbon, 1906. 

Andrade (A, Freire) : A qnestao dos servi^aes em S. Thomd. (The Labour Question in 
St. Thomas). Artide In the “ Novldadea ” of 6U1. Febmary, 1913, No, 3,713. 
svalier (Aug.): I^HedeSan-Thomd. (TAz/sJando/ Si. TAo»fKM).“LaGdographie",xnL 
pp. 257-274. 

(Ftmcisco) : A mao d'obta em S. Tbomd e Prince, (Manual Labour in Si. Thomas 
Island), Paper Read at the Central Agricultural AssodaUon of Portugal. 

Wsbon, 19H. 

•■^ONcELLos (Ernesto J. G.): As colonias porti^ezaa Geographia ph3«ica, politica e eco- 
(The Portuguese Colonies: Their Physical, Political and Economic Geography), 
^boa, 1903. 

DO CENMKy Colonial, 1911, 1912. [Monthly BuUeiin of the Colonial Centre). Lisbon. 
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§ I. Agricui^tural and colonial importance 

OF saint THOMAS AND PRINCE'S ISLAND. 


On account of their extraordinary fertitity, these islands are probay 
the richest of all the Portuguese colonies. Both were discovered in J 
by JoSo de Santarem and Pedro Escobar, but discouraging reports as 1 
their climate hindered their economic development until the isuccessj 
cultivation of the sugar cane raised them into importance. I 
Their development, however, was not without its critical periods i 
most serious occurring about the end of the XVIIIth. century and ti 
beginning of the XIXth., when cultivation of the sugar-cane “in Bnu 
diverted the attention of the mother country. About this time (in 
coffee was introduced, and a little later cacao, the cultivation! 
which was so sucessful that it soon became the most important indastr 
saving the planters from ruin. 

The islands, lying between lat. N. o.oi’ and i«4o' S. and long. 
and 7® 28' E. of Greenwhich in the Gulf of Guinea almost on the equate 
have a total area of about 1,200 square kilometres, of which 1,11 
belong to St. Thomas and 113 to Prince's Island. 

Relying, in the absence of an agricultural map of the islacii 
upon the information supplied by cultivators and the administrati' 
authorities, we may divide this area as follows ; 


St. Thomas. . . 


Under cultivation . . . 
Devoted to roads, dwel- 
ling houses etc. . . . 
Uncultivated 


Hect. 52,407 

5,536 

45.067 i03,oooHecl 


Prince's Island 


I Under cultivation . . . 
Devoted to roads, dwel- 
ling houses etc. . . . 
Uncultivated 


Hect. 9,881 

1.077 

6,042 


17,000 


120,000 Hec 


At the present time the population is estimated at 68,221, of win 
66,171 are negroes, 2,000 Europeans, and 50 natives of Portuguese to 
and Macao. This gives an average of rather more than one inhabi 
(1.093) to each hectare under cultivation, a very small ratio considen 
that of the 68,221 inhabitants, there are really only 40,000 
engaged in agriculture (0.642 per hectare) ; the remainder, in tne^^ 
of Europeans, are overseers who do Uttle or no work. At the same 
the supply of labour is totally insufficient. 

The island of St. Thomas is mountainous with a soil 
prigin. Some of the mountains are of great height, Pio Caivar 0 
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,le (1,850 nietres), and Pic Saint Thomas, the central point of 
island (2,142 princes Island is less mountainous but is also 
-olcaric origin. Both islands are well watered. 

Xhe cliniate is unsuited to Europeans. In the rainy season it is 
icnlarly unhealthy on the coast and the low-lying parts of St. Thomas. 
Xn the interior, however, where the more important agricultural 
;res are, the climate is temperate, almost healthy for negroes, and not 
ttdurable to Europeans, an advantage which does not exist in the case 
ijince's Island. Thanfo however, to the measures taken by the Gov- 
neiit, the population continues to increase, havirg risen from 3,636 
[908 to 4,309 in 1912. 

Throughout the island of St. Thomas, which is covered by forests 
trikmg beauty, there are scattered large estates managed either dir- 
y by the proprietors or by their agents. These estates are devoted 
fly to the cultivation of cacao and coffee, and in a less degree to quin- 
kola, guavas, oranges, papaws, lemons etc 
It would be interesting to give some statistics of the production of 
colony, but as no such statistics have been compiled, we can only 
; the summary returns of produce exported in 1911. 


fodiiK exported 
in 1911 

Saint'Tbcmas 

Fitnce's Island 



Value in ftanct 
of the 

Kg. 

Value In franca 

Kg. 

Value in fiancs 

by tbecdioiiies 
in 1911. 

ao 

28,948,aj7 

33,385,426-83 

2,363,277 

2,808,367.80 

36,194^014.63 

iee 

74^57+ 

926,114.33 

1,337 

240-73 

9»6,353 jo® 

Ikt ptodocts . . . 

- 

436.4 34-H 

- 

19,672.87 

436,io7.(rt 

Total . . . 

- 

34.747,973-30 

- 

2,828,301.42 

37,376,476.72 


This total of 37 million francs is a proof of the importance of the 
inies. But we must add that m fifteen years re-exported colonial 
duce reached 750,000,000 francs, 99-54 % being con tri- 

ed by Angola and St. Thomas, almost in equal parts. We miKt 
e, however, that Angola has an area of 1,225, 775sqnare kilometres, while 
total surface of St. Thomas and Prince’s Island together measurCg 
y r.200 square kilometres, and also that the re-exports of the produ^ 0^ 
gola have been practically stationary for the last twelve yearn, while 
St. Thomas are constantly increasing. Thus, in the years 1896-1 9 ® 
K-exportation of produce from An gola stood at an annu^ average 0 
950,000 francs or 71 % of the total, while that of St. Thomas 
/i (9.530,000 francs). In the annual averages 1908-1910, 

® Angola amounted to 25,420,000 (39 % of the whole) while those 
St. Thomas readhed 35,565.000 francs, the position being almo^ 
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reveisesi. In both earlier and later periods, the valne of re-exports 
other colonies is ^ven as only i %. 

These figures show clearly the importance of St, Thomas 


§2. Organisation of estates and method of cui^tivaxion 

The organisation of property is similar to that of the inother-m 
try, but large estates are the rde. Of 62,288 hectares under cultivati 
in these islands 22,360 (36 %) represent estates the extent of wM 
is from 1,000 to 5,500 hectares ; 21,829 hectares (34 %) are in estates 
from 500 to 1,000 hectares, 17,599 hectares, {29%) to farms of iron 
to 500 hectares and about 500 hectares (0.8%) are in small estates of I 
than 5 hectares. These estates {ro^as) belong to individual propriet 
in the proportion of 76% and to societies and limited liability co 
panics in the proportion of 24 %. The following table includes the a 
important of these companies : 


Name 

Capital 

Area 

cultivated 

Area 

not Coltivated 

PndtKtu 

of 

caCK 



Hectares 

Hectares 

in k& 

Comp, Agricola da Ilha de 
S. Thome 

2,500,000 

990 

3.900 


C^p. Agricola da Ilha do 
Principe 

18,000,000 

6.160 

4.800 


Comp. Ro^a Porto Alegre . , . 

10,000,000 

1,710 

1,272 

834,84 

Como. Agricola das Neves . . , 

5/xx>,ooo 

1,170 

200 

720/w 

Comp, Ro^ Vista Alegre . . , 

2,500,000 

270 

• — 

186,07; 

Comp. Agric. Graia Grande , . . 

i» 555 . 540 ! 

450 

300 

189,16! 

Soc. de Agriculture Colonial . . 

9,000,000 


2,655 

1,056,18; 

Empreza Agricola do Principe . . 

4,200.000 

M15 

500 

230,63; 


As the table shows, these companies do not cultivate the whole 
the land belon^g to them. The same is true of private individm 
and is owing to the scarcity of labour. 

In 1911, for example, the largest proprietor, who held io, 35 ^>^ ^ 
cultivaged only about 5,850, as he could not obtain more ^ 
paid negroes. He nevertheless succeeded in producing 345 . 3 ^ 
coffee and ' 3 » 438,540 hg- of cacao. The position, is the same in . 
•the ro9as, lie area cultivated coiEpris^ about 62,288 hectares,, an 
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ricuiwral labotir is performed by about 40,000 individuals, that is about 
[persons to ten hectares, certainly a very small proportion. Kven if 
5 were sufacient, 35, 000 negroes would still be required for the 51,100 
^res not yet under cultivation. 

us now consider the organisation of one of the large estates, for 
iinple the Ro^ Agua IzS belonging to the Companhia da Ilha do Prin- 
i^in St. Thomas. This toga has an extent of 8,000 hectares or which 
joo are utilised (3000 in plantations and 1,800 in railwa^re, buildings, 
ids, etc.) ; 3,200 still remain to be deared. 

Agna Ixt is divided into six districts. In one is the central adminis- 
.tion (Praia Rei) where the director, the European stafi and their serv- 
ts reside ; in the others are the foremen and the labourers employ- 
in gathering the crops. The produce is collected in the various dis- 
cts and sent by rail (in this toga there are nearly 45 kilometres of rail- 
,y belonging to the company) to headquarters where it passes through 
rtain processes before being shipped. 

At Praia Rei, which is almost a town, there are warehouses and wide 
icts of land where cacao and cofFee are dried in carts which can be drawn 
der shelter when it rains, the whole occupying about 20,000 square 
;tres. 

On receipt of an order the goods are shipped from the port of the roga. 
In the Roga Agua Ixe there are no fewer than 2,500 negro labourers 
der the direction and supervision of 50 Europeans. 

It must be added that the Company does not neglect the needs of the 
groes. At Praia Rei there is a large hospital and ambulances for the 
rious districts. The mothers have the advantage of crfeches, etc. 

§3. Agricultural Labour in St. Thomas. 

In addition to the Buropenans who supervise and direct the togas, and 
lives of the islands who are generally small landowners or fishermen 
tio do not work for hire, there are 40,000 negroes employed as 
boureis on the estates. The plantations of cacao and coffee are 
ing extended, and the government has permitted the immigration 
natives of other colonies, Mozambique, Cape Verde, Cabinda and An- 
•h. Some account therefore is necessary of the regulations respect- 
gthe engagement of the negroes, their economic condition, the nature 
the work, etc. 

(a) Recruiting of labouters for St. Thomas. We shall here speak 
of labourers from Angola because they are most numerous and per- 
the best from an economic point of view. First, let us take the 
lethod of procuring them. By a decree of July 20tb., 1912 the agricultur- 
K manufacturers and merchants of St. Thomas and Prince^ Island 
ho require labourer must adopt one of the following methods . 

1st. Such agriculturists, manufacturers and merchants may meet 
elect by baUot a Recruiting Committee (Junta de Recrutameni^coi^i^ 
of seven members, five from St. Thomas and two from nee 
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Isknd, who will have charge of the necessary funds. They first nomi^ 
a Chief i^ent to undertake all the recruiting TOth the assistance 
subordinate agents whose names mclst be submitted for appic, 
to the governor of the Province of Angola and to the governors oi tl 

respective districts. The Chief Agent, sub-agents, and assistants recei 

a fiyed salary with extra payments in proportimi to the number of n 
groes engaged. They have a monopoly, and any other person convicti 
of recruiting is punished by a fine of from 2,500 to 5,000 francs, and fm 
one to five years' imprisonment. The agriculturists, man ufactureis ai 
merchants must pay between March and September an advance of 1,5 
feis (y.SOfr.) for ea<i labourer they require. The whc^e amount fon 
a permanent recruiting fund to be d^)Osited in the branches of f 
Banque d^Outremer, or other similar establishments, to be at theiispoi 
of the Committee. Besides this, the Committee receives from t 
agriculturists, manufacturers and merchants the necessary funds for pa 
iug the salaries of the recruiting agent an.d his subordinates, and t 
payments due to the State in virute of Art. 29 of the decree of I 
27th., 1911 (i) up to 7,200 reis (36fr.) for each engagement 

2nd. Agriculturists, manufacturers and merchants may form an Bi 
gration Company for St. Thomas according to the laws in force, piovid 
tlmt the statutes of the proposed company be submitted to the govei 
ment for approbation. Such a company possesses the same powers 
a Recruiting Committee, The principals interested have preferred tl 
method, the Sooiedude de EmigtagSo para S. Thomi e Principe has be 
constituted, and its statutes approved by the decree of Nov, 2nd., 1912. 

is a limited liability company under the Commercial Code, with a capil 

of 20,000,000 reis (ioo,ooofr.) divided into 200 shares, but the Council 
Administration may raise the amount to 500,000 fr. The head office 
at I/isbon, but there will be branches in the Portuguese colonies wh 
emigration is permitted, and also at St. Thomas. The St. Thomas bran 
wili appoint the Recruiting Agent, who will select his subordinates sb 
ject to the approval of the authorities of the province of Angola. 

The applications for labourers must be made between March 
September to the St. Thomas branch, and the allotment of the laboua 
will be made later in proportion to the applications. 

It must be added that this company will not seek to make a p 
and the sums promised in advance by the agriculturists will ^ 
acted Up to an amount approximately equal to the estima 
penses. If any jnrofits are <made t^ey will be divided thus: 5 ^ 
tlK net profits to a permanent reserve fimd not to exceed 

(1) These payments are graduated according to the ntnnber ot months forwbj 


labpifter is engaged as follows : 

Up to six months ft". 2,50 

* * tiinp I • 2,25 

» » one year ■ 

» i oi^^year 6 mmiths .... * 

» B two yews 
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capital, and any residue to a special reserve fund to cover deficits 
management expenses. 

I^t ns now see what the agents of the Company do in Angola, first 
ttting out that male natives in Angola as in other Portt^uese colon- 
are free, but under a moral and legal obligation to seek work 
. 2 of the decree of the 27th. May, 1911) unless they possess the means 
jistence, cultivate-their own land, work for wages for a certain number 
aonths in each year, or unless they are ill or itnder the ages of 14 or 
ive 60. 

The natives are compelled to work, but they are free to give their 
nces anywhere within the limits of the territory, and the natives of 
^ola may also work outside it. Under certain conditions the Company's 
nts offer them work at St. Thomas, and if they accept both parties 
5t sign a labour contract before the Curator General of Angola, a 
lemment of 5 cial and a judge of appeal, or before his representative. 
The Curator and his representatives must not give their sauc- 
t unless they are convinced that the parties are not acting under com- 
aon. 

These contracts are made according to the Portuguese Civil Code, 
according to the terms of Art. 17 of the decree of the 27th. May 1911, 
Y must stipulate {a) that the engagement shall not exceed two years ; 
what kind of work is to be done ; (c) the amount of remuneration in 
ley; (rf) the place where the work is to be done. 

AH contracts must also contain clauses requiring the employer, (a) to 
£e due provision for labourers who may fall ill ; (b) to give themsuffi- 
t food ; (c) to provide healthy quarters and clothes ; (d) to refrain 
n direct or indirect restraint as to their purchasing articles of neces- 
; {e) not to withhold any portion of their wages; (/) to refrain from 
corporal punishment including deprivation of food ; (g) to undertake 
end the labourers back to their homes with due attention to their 
fort and under proper h3^ienic conditions on the expiration of the 
tract. 

By the terms of Art. 28 of the decree, the travelling expenses of the 
)urers both in going and returning must be paid by the employers, 
the Curators mast ascertain that the journey is made under suit- 
! conditions. 

(b) Nature of the work. — The negroes are employed in cultivating 
gathering the various crops grown on the estates, but chiefly 
ic and coffee. For the rougher and more severe work, such as the 
of forest-land, or the preparation of land for cultivation, import- 
l^lwur IS rarely employed. For such work the angolares (descendants 
'^fives of Angola shipwrecked on St. Thomas in 1340) make a contract. 

fact the imported negroes only plant the land prepared by the 
0I2WS and are in turn employed in lopping trees, in harvesting, in 
^gand separating different kinds of produce, in packing and car^- 
Poduce to ports of embarcation. The inland transport is carried 
^ Cleans of narrow gange railwa3?s. 
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The preparation of cacao consists in breaking the pods, fermem 
drying, sorting, putting into sacks, etc.; that of coffee in husking iq 
ing, etc. 

(c) Wages system. This is identical for the different kinds ol 
out, and consists in wages paid monthly in addition to food, lodging ^ 
ing and medical attendance for the labourers and their families c 
prising even those members who cannot work. As already said i 
goUtres only work by contract. 

The labourers have no precise task to finish. They do wkt j 
can and receive their wages at the end of the month whatever be the v 
done by them. But those who distinguish themselves by doing i 
work than the rest receive rewards. Those who do not yet bum 
to do the work receive their monthly wages notwithstanding, duriig 
time of their apprenticeship, which is short. 

The law fixes the Tninimnm monthly wage for negro men at i 
reis (i2.50fr.) and for women i,8oo reis (Qfr.). In Mozambique the i 
imumis 3,500 reis (17.50 fr.) and some of the Angola and Cape Verdi 
groes receive 3000, 4000, and 5000 reis (respectively 15, 20, and 25 frai 

(d) Living condii ons for the native labourers. We have seen 
the dimate though merely tolerable for a European may be consid 
excellent for negroes compared with their native lands. The oid 
regularity and moderation of the labour on the plantations makes it 
more endurable. Work begins at six a. m. and continues for nine ai 
half hours with two intervals, one from 8 to 8.30 and another froi 
a. m. till 1.30 p» m. These hours of leisure are often devoted to dan 

The labourers have no anxiety about their maintenance or tk 
their families, since this devolves on the employer, as we have aln 
seen. They have a right to leave the plantation without perraisi 
to make complaints against infraction of the contract or against ill-h 
ment (corporal punishment or deprivation of food being forbidc 
they pay no taxes, and have a right to support in their old age ori 
capable of work, etc. 


§4. Legislation for the protection and assistance 
OF NATIVE labourers AND PROVISION FOR THEIR FUTURE 


The Government does not confine itself to the measures ^ 
have spoken. In St. Thomas and Prince’s Island, in virtue of 
of 29th. April, 1875 and an order of 21st November, 1878, the ctira 
the negroes are empowered to intervene in contracts for 
between employer and labourer, and even to oppose the con ^ 
a contract if prejudicial to a negro ; to ensure (either in person 01 
their representatives) that the clauses of the contract are 
• both sides examining into all necessary particulars; and to atten 
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deputy complamts of the interested parties as to 

aanner in which the rules are followed, and adjudicate in each 
etc. 

Portugal does not forget to help the negroes. There are hospitals 
leDiin all the principal town.s, and by a decree of 2nd. November, 1912, 
s will shortly be established in all the villages, as may be seen from 
bllowing Articles which we quote : 

Art. I- — Government is authorised to devote two-thirds 
e revenue of the funds deposited in the Cofre de Trabalho e Repa- 
lodeS. ThomS e Principe in respect of deceased contract labourers 
e erection of cottage hospitals for natives in the villages of the 
nee. ^ . . 

Art. 3 . — The residue of these two-thirds of the net revenue of 
rnids of the Cofre de Trabalho e Repcdriagdo, after deducting the 
necessary for the object specified in Art. i and any further sums 
; tinder §2 of Art. 14 of the decree of 17th. July, 1909, shall be devoted 
le assistance and education of the natives. 

Art. 3. — One-third of the sums mentioned in the above articles 
1 “ funds for assistance " shall be devoted to the erection of a saua- 
m for the natives of the Saudade. 

Art. 4. — After the building of the hospitals the "funds for assis- 
! ” shall be employed for the founding and general expenses of agri- 
laland industrial schools or other works for the assistance and edu- 
n of the natives. 

For the farther protection of the natives, proprietors who employ 
ast 50 labourers on an estate which is more than 50 km. from the 
mment hospitals, are required to maintain separate infirmaries 
ach sex, and a dispensary. If ' the estate is within that dis- 
! the labourers must go to the Government hospital, but at the ex- 
J of their employer. The infirmaries, hospitals, ertehes and dwel- 
houses, belong g to landowners and appropriated to the use of ne- 
i, are subject to the ntles concerning health laid down by the govem- 
f the province on the report of the local lyabour and Emigration 
mittee under penalty of a fine of from 250 to 6,000 francs. 

St. Thomas is divided into 14 sanitary districts and Prince's Island 
two, according to the terms of Art. 109 of the decree above quoted, 
ach district there is a Portuguese doctor paid by the proprietors, 
ie duty it is to visit twice weekly those estates employing i,000 work- 
md once weekly all the others, and more frequently in urgent cases. 
The work of women and children has not been forgott^. Art. 102 re- 
is cessation from work for women during 3^^ days previous to aud 30 
after confinement without suspension or reduction of salary, and 
the first six months of nursing their infants the work of women is 

^ reduced. 

105 prohibits the employment of minors from ii to 
ih any work except seed minding, poultry minding and t e 
domestic occupations. 
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In. matteis of thrift the Government has founded the Cojre it t ^ 
halho e Repairia^ {liabour and Repatriation Bureau, and emijJ' 
are bound to deposit there in advance a sum sufficient for the 
tion of the negroes and one half of their salary (Art, 97 of the (U 
of 17 July 1907) so that through this measure the employees aiei^ 
without rescmrces at the end of their contract. In last October a 
financial position of this bureau, was as follows : 


Balance of previous month : 

Sent to the Colonial Ministry for 

investment Fr, 1,500,000.00 

On deposit with branch ban ks of the 

Banqued^Outremer ,, 1^566,980.87 

Deposited during the month ... ,, 23,776.68 + 3,090,753.3 

Withdrawn for repatriations . . . Fr. 24,420.76 

Withdrawn for the travelling expen- 
ses of the Government commis- 
sioners „ 1 10.00 Fr. — 26,530.] 


Credit account for the following month: 

Sent to the Colonial SCnistry for 

investment * ,, 1,500,000.00 

On deposit with branch banks of the 

Bankd'Outremer 1,564,222.00 


Fr. -j- 3,064,222,; 


The bank is under the direction of a Local CommitUe for 
composed of the Curator General of the province, one engicef 
the manager of one of the branch banks of the Banque d'Outremer ai 
three proprietors or administrators of agricultural estates. The funcba 
of this Committee determined by Art. 14 of the decree of iTtk. Jolyi 
may. be summarised thus : to draw up rules for the management of wa 
in the jurovince, which it must submit to the Government ; tosupenrei 
tha funds deposited in the Bureau for work and repatriation, ano 
minister them according to law ; to supply the various estates wit 
labourers in proportion to their requirements; to watch over the 
ment of contracts, especially with reference to accommodation, attefl 
repatriation, renewal of contract etc. 

TQiese reflations are applicable to Prince’s Island 
St Thomas. The law of 17th. April, 1912, for combating sleepmg-s 
does not, however, apply, to the latter. 
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iVccordingto this Law (17th April 1912) it is incumbent on employers 
OTide at their own expense for the equipment of bodies of labourers 
jed with the work of combating the tsetse fly, both directly through 
of bird-lime and other efficacious means and indirectly, by 
leasing of dwelling-places, water-courses and their barks, by the 
Uction of Useless vegetation, of brush-wood {capoctTUs) near water- 
;es, dwelling houses and sheds for animals, and by the protection of 
jswith mosquito netting. Both the labourers and the animals in such 
es must be provided with suitable clothing, treated with bird-lime, 
rhe Government on its part has appointed a sanitary commission toex- 
e labourers on their arrival on the island, and to isolate those already 
ked by sleeping-sickness, to examine those about to leave and 
£ any person likely to carry infection, and to carry out for areas not 
ivate ownership the measures which are incumbent on proprietorr 
their own estates. 


ALFR:ED 0 RUGGERt, gerente responsabile. 





